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Orientation de la Littérature Francatse 
Contemporaine Depuis la Guerre 


EFINIR la littérature frangaise contemporaine apparait comme une 
entreprise hardie sinon téméraire et méme inutile. Le nombre des 
auteurs et l’abondance de leurs oeuvres empéchent une synthése qui se 
révéle nécessaire, si l’on veut découvrir la ligne de conduite des écrivains 
contemporains. Seul l’avenir permettra de ‘‘faire le point’’ exact de la situ- 
ation actuelle. Pour la jeune génération, mirie pendant la guerre, la lit- 
térature actuelle déconcerte par ses multiples orientations. N’ayant pu en 
connaitre la valeur exacte, puisque le véto nazi interdisait 4 nos meilleurs 
écrivains de faire imprimer leurs oeuvres en France et limitait par ailleurs 
les moyens matériels, les jeunes se sont trouvés débordés 4 la libération. 
Essayons d’analyser sommairement le gener littéraire de |’entre-deux 
guerre avant de voir ce que nos écrivains actuels ont tiré de l’expérience de 
leurs ainés. 

Au sortir de la guerre mondiale, en 1919, la vie des Lettres s’était manifes- 
tée par un essor prodigieux et une recherche parfois artificielle de la création 
pure. L’>homme préoccupé pendant si longtemps des questions matérielles 
et des soucis quotidiens, se ser.tit brusquemment libéré et accueillit avec 
enthousiasme la littérature du merveilleux, de l’amour pour |’amour, de la 
beauté pour elle-méme. Certes, il y eut une littérature d’inspiration guer- 
riére: souvenir plus ou moins romancé des faits d’armes couronnés par une 
victoire essentiellement frangaise. Cet engouement dura peu et une con- 
fiance légitimée par la situation nationale favorisa l’épanouissement des 
formes littéraires pures. De grands poétes, comme Valéry et Claudel, se 
révélent d’abord aux intellectuels, puis au public en apportant une libéra- 
tion spirituelle de l’homme par la poésie. On ne cherche plus 4 revenir aux 
formes conventionnelles du début de ce siécle. Le public littéraire suit les 
maitres qu’il a reconnus aussitét. Proust par ses fines analyses de la société 
bourgeoise dans ses ouvrages Du C6té de chez Swann et A l’Ombre des jeunes 
filles en fleur achéve cet affranchissement 4 l’égard du passé. C’est ensuite 
le Dadaisme et le Surréalisme qui transforment provisoirement la littérature 
et lui trouvent de nouvelles sources d’inspiration dans|’irréel et l’inconscient. 
Cette période n’a qu’une influence fort restreinte sur la littérature d’au- 
jourd’hui; les mémes écrivains continueront a écrire aprés 1930 sans susciter 
de nouveaux talents. A partir de cette période, les genres évoluent et l’esprit 
de création fait place 4 d’autres problémes: |’art doit se confronter avec la 
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réalité sociale. A l’opposé de Valéry qui reste attaché 4 la période précédente. 
André Malraux va s’en dégager, aprés avoir fait paraitre Les Conquérants 
en 1928. “‘Valéry, écrit Pierre Néraud,! c’est la derniére incarnation d’un 
humanisme serein, prisonnier des jeux de son esprit et s’en satisfaisant, 
dont la haine de l’histoire traduit bien ce sentiment bourgeois du culte du 
Moi individuel. Malraux refuse ces divertissements, il sonde dans le 
déroulement des mythes le sens tragique de I’histoire.”’ 

Ce schéma bien incomplet nous introduit dans |’aprés-guerre. II n’est pas 
douteux que la civilisation ait subi le contre-coup des événements. Comparée 
au conflit de 1914, la deuxiéme guerre fut commandée par des besoins 
économiques plus pressants et poursuivie contre le facisme, le bolchevisme et 
le nazisme. Ces termes, souvent mal définis et encore plus mal compris, 
permettaient un champ d’influence morale trés vaste. 

Ayant parfois subi durement l’oppression des uns et des autres, les 
écrivains actuels n’ont pas, comme leurs ainés de 1914, célébré la misére 
glorieuse des champs de bataille; c’est le récit analytique, précis, nuancé 
décrivant les bagnes nazis ou la souffrance morale des prisonniers dont le 
jeune écrivain David Rousset nous donne d’émouvants exemples dans 
Les Jours de notre mort et l’univers concentrationnaire. Ce sont aussi les an- 
goisses de la Résistance décrites par Jean-Louis Curtis dans Les Foréts de 
la Nuit et de Jean Guehenno dans Journal des Années noires. N’oublions 
pas les réflexions de Georges Bernanos sur la défaite frangaise dans Le 
Chemin de la Croix-des-Gmes. Peut-en parler d’une littérature plus spirituelle? 
Ces livres ont connu la faveur du public qui sentait le besoin d’une prise de 
conscience que |’occupation avait empéchée. Ces récits authentiques ou 
romancés traduisent un genre qui parait s’implanter de plus en plus. 

Le roman a toujours eu la faveur du public; il semble qu’a l’heure 
présente, il soit avant tout un roman psychologique. II parait curieux de 
constater que les cing auteurs, retenus par le Jury sur les 510 concurrents 
qui se sont présentés au Grand Prix du Roman Frangais pour |’année 1948, 
aient écrit des oeuvres ot l’analyse des personnages dépasse de beaucoup 
l’action parfois négligeable. Parmi les innombrables prix décernés chaque 
année aux écrivains, le prix Renaudot a fait connaitre cette fois-ci un roman 
de Jean Cayrol, Je vivrai l’amour des autres,? ot \’auteur s’efforce de décrire 
a travers les confessions d’un demi-clochard l’homme universel prenant 
conscience de sa liberté. Par contre, |’Académie Goncourt en consacrant 
Jean-Louis Curtis* a fait d’un roman d’imagination factice et aux person- 
nages d’un conventionnel caricatural le symbole de la jeune littérature 
francaise. Signalons aussi Antoine de Saint-Exupéry qui avait acquis une 


1 Etudes, septembre 1948, p. 209. 
2 Collection des Cahiers du Rhéne, 1947. 
3 Les Foréts de la Nuit, ed. Julliard. 
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certaine renommée avec Pilote de guerre et qui écrivit Citadelle quelque 
temps avant de disparaitre dans un vol de reconnaissance en juillet 1944, et 
dont chaque ouvrage est un hommage 4 la supréme dignité de la pensée 
humaine. Abélio dans Bienheureux les Pacifiques accentue, lui aussi, cette 
recherche de la liberté et du Moi. “Il faudra, dit le héros, que nous allions 
jusqu’au bout de notre destin, les uns dans le nihilisme, les autres dans la 
sainteté.”’ En général, beaucoup de romans portent la marque des influences 
étrangéres, surtout celle de Faulkner. Les traductions de romanciers 
américains foisonnent; citons en passant Richard Wright et Miller dont 
Les Tropiques ont soulevé de violentes polémiques. Le gotit frangais se 
contente pour un temps de ces productions étrangéres; par contre, les jeunes 
écrivains exercent une vaste influence a l’étranger, en Allemagne surtout. 
Marcel Proust enfin renait et son oeuvre vigoureuse devient de plus en plus 
en vogue. 

Mais ceci n’est qu’un aspect de la littérature actuelle. Les problémes 
contemporains, sociaux surtout, s’infiltrent dans la pensée moderne et 
forment la base de nombreux vourages. C’est la une part trés importante de 
la production littéraire contemporaine. Des problémes économiques ardus, 
les conditions d’existence du prolétariat ont influencé la jeune génération. 
Sans aller jusqu’a dire que les lois économiques déterminent les modes de 
penser, il est certain qu’il y a influences réciproques. Les écrivains en vien- 
nent maintenant a l’analyse directe de la révolution et du marxisme. La 
encore on remarque la différence profonde qui les sépare de leurs devanciers. 
Excepté ceux de |’Ecole Surréaliste, ils en viennent tous 4 une critique 
interne du sujet; ils se placent 4 l’intérieur du probléme comme sous une 
voite et cherchent les moindres fissures pour s’y précipiter et ébranler 
Védifice. On arrive 4 ce qu’il est convenu de définir la “littérature engagée,” 
chacun délaissant quelque peu sa position si besoin est, pour mieux contre- 
attaquer. On diffuse beaucoup les ouvrages pour ou contre le marxisme. 
Henri Lefebvre a aussi écrit des oeuvres pour le public ow il présente l’idéo- 
logie matérialiste comme une découverte jamais achevée. Auguste Cornu, 
plus sectaire, s’appuie sur la dialectique des faits économiques et de leurs 
correspondants sociaux. A l’opposé, Jean-Paul Sartre dans Matérialisme 
et révolution, Thierry-Maulnier dans Le Matérialisme dialectique, Izard dans 
L’ Homme est-il révolutionnaire?. Il est intéressant de remarquer que ces 
livres critiquant d’abord la philosophie marxiste cherchent moins 4 proposer 
une méthode qu’a ruiner simplement ce qui leur parait trop extrémiste. 
Remis en question par l’idéalisme du XIXe siécle, ce sont la notion des 
valeurs humanistes et le destin de l’homme qui forment |’enjeu des polé- 
miques. Obsédés par ces questions, les milieux intellectuels littéraires se 
groupent et réagissent de fagon trés différente. Robert Aron, dans la collec- 
tion Signe des Temps qu’il dirige, a tenté de se placer impartialement au 
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centre du probléme. Mais tous ces écrits sont avant tout des essais et le 
roman est considéré comme un genre dépassé et se prétant difficilement 
a ces discussions. Néanmoins, la poésie s’est tenue 4 cété de ces préoccupa- 
tions collectives: Patrice de la Tour du Pin a créé un monde poétique magni- 
fiquement inactuel avec Jean Tardieu et Frénaud. Signalons aussi la lit- 
térature existentialiste. Jean-Paul Sartre a fait publier derniérement Les 
Mains sales qui connait la vogue de la Nausée, du Mur et de Les Jeux sont 
faits, surtout 4 cause de sa portée anticommuniste. Toutes les oeuvres 
existentialistes, en transposant sur un plan idéologique le conflit de l’honneur 
et du fait social, dénoncent |’angoisse de l’intellectuel contemporain en face 
de son inadaptation 4 la société, et de 14 ce retour au Moi et au Néant. 
Parmi les nombreux essais sur les questions d’actualité, nous devons égale- 
ment signaler, sans pouvoir les mentionner dans un schéma aussi succinct, 
les ouvrages concernant la situation politique et les sciences humaines qui 
connaissent en ce moment en France un nouvel essor. 

Tout en plongeant dans ces genres littéraires, les revues mensuelles con- 
stituent un caractére typiquement moderne de notre orientation intellec- 
tuelle. L’abondance de ces écrits ne nous permet pas de les citer tous. Elles 
s’efforcent, en général, soit de soutenir un courant de pensée (Esprit et le 
Personnalisme avec Emmanuel Mounier, Les Temps modernes et |’ Existen- 
tialisme avec Sartre et Merleau-Ponty), soit d’appuyer un courant poli- 
tique ou confessionnel (La Pensée, Europe d’obédience marxiste, Etudes 
patronnées par les Jésuites, Le Cheval de Troie dirigé par le R. P. Bruck- 
herber, Les Etudes Carmélitaines etc. ... ). D’un autre cété, La Table ronde 
qui retourne avec Thierry-Maulnier vers la littérature authentique, et Les 
Cahiers de la Pléiade qui avec Paulan représentent le cété artistique du 
monde des lettres. On lit aussi les vers de Jean Jouve, Pierre Emmanuel, 
René-Daumal, Henri Michaux, Lecomte et Supervielle. Ces revues ont une 
large audience auprés des intellectuels; seul le prix de revient en restreint la 
diffusion. Certaines, comme Poésie 48, n’ont pu résister aux difficultés ma- 
térielles et ont disparu. 

Abordons, pour terminer, la critique qui a pris un grand développement 
et aborde les problémes littéraires avec des armes nouvelles; elle a pris 
conscience du double enracinement de l’oeuvre littéraire dans la réalité 
sociale et le Moi inconscient. S’alliant souvent aux revues mensuelles ou 
aux hebdomadaires (Les Lettres Frangaises, Les Nouvelles Littéraires, Le 
Figaro Littéraire) qui publient leurs analyses, les critiques donnent souvent 
a leurs exposés une base sociologique: Sartre, Bataille, Monnerot, Edmond 
Jaloux, André Billy. Une autre série marquante des critiques s’affirme avec 
les travaux de Gengoux sur Rimbaud, de Richer sur Nerval, de Cattaui sur 
Eliot. René Lalou a brossé en deux volumes un important tableau de la 
littérature francaise de 1870 4 nos jours. Maurice Nadeau détaille l’histoire 
du surréalisme etc. . . . C’est en général une critique qui tente d’approfondir 
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d’une maniére nouvelle la signification spirituelle des oeuvres les plus diffi- 
ciles et les plus significatives des temps modernes. 

Si l’on veut maintenant représenter notre époque et l’orientation de la 
littérature francaise depuis 1944, est-il nécessaire de choisir un jeune écri- 
vain? Louis Pauwels par exemple qui a publié en 1946 Saint Quelqu’un. Le 
critique Pierre-Aimé Touchard n’a-t-il pas lancé un jugement élogieux sur 
ce jeune écrivain en déclarant ‘‘qu’il exprime dans une langue d’écrivain-né, 
avec une maitrise et une sireté de moyens étonnantes, la venue, niattendue 
ni méritée, d’une grace purificatrice et libératrice sur un étre banal.” Il 
serait quand méme prudent de se tenir sur la réserve et d’attendre que ses 
oeuvres 4 venir soient dignes de la premiére. Un écrivain quia fait ses preuves 
dans le passé, qui s’est adapté au présent et «,ui se place 4 l’avant-garde de 
notre littérature parait plus indiqué. Il faut revenir 4 André Malraux. II est 
rare, en eflet, de rencontrer comme chez lui cette continuité dans la pensée, 
cet approfondissement permanent qui d’un théme en fait surgir un autre. 
Notons que dans chacun de ses ouvrages, il est une phrase qui annonce 
le suivant: Garine notant dans Le: Conquérants que “‘l’absence de finalité 
donnée a la vie est devenue une condition de l’action” introduit La Vote 
royale ou Malraux ne tarde point 4 constater que “‘l’ordre du monde ne se 
détruit pas au bénéfice du hasard, mais de la volonté d’en profiter.”’ En 
1943, Malraux publie en Suisse Les Noyers de l’ Altenburg, déja annoncé 
par Espoir et ot il cherche 4 travers une analyse concise servie par un art 
du dialogue jamais égalé, la reconquéte de la culture, la résurrection des 
passions et l’approfondissement de l’Homme “plus signifié par sa valeur 
que par ses secrets.”’ On ne s’étonne pas de constater que, 4 l’instar de ses 
contemporains, Malraux s’est apergu qu’il ne pouvait pas se passer de 
l’intelligence et des richesses que l’esprit met 4 notre portée: en premier 
lieu l’art, car il est impossible de supposer 4 propos de Malraux que l’art soit 
pour lui un moyen d’échapper au réel pour se réfugier dans ]’abstraction. Il 
a toujours donné l’exemple d’une pensée engagée et maintenant plus que 
jamais avec La Psychologie de l’Art. On a dit que ce livre aurait pour notre 
génération l’importance de L’Origine de la tragédie de Nietzsche ou de 
L’ Avenir de la science de Renan. II s’agit d’une prise de conscience de notre 
civilisation 4 travers les formes successives de l’art depuis les citées suméri- 
ennes en passant par la Gréce, |’Inde, |’Extréme-Orient, la Chrétiente 
médiévale, la Renaissance, le baroque |’art bourgeois, pour aboutir 4 cet 
intellect européen qui cherche désespérement le sens de son destin. II y a di- 
vorce—et l’art contemporain, coupé des masses, en est |’éclatante expres- 
sion—entre l’homme et sa culture: ‘notre siécle en face du XIXe semble 
une renaissance de la fatalité.” On peut prévoir dés maintenant que ce livre 
aura une influence énorme sur les jeunes écrivains. En voulant réconcilier 
l’homme avec son destin a travers l’art, Malraux trace la voie d’un huma- 
nisme qui cherche 4 transcender le réel et non A lui échapper. 
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Arrivé au terme de notre étude, on peut se demander pourquoi de grands 
écrivains n’y sont méme pas mentionnés? Duhamel qui a donné en 1945 
La Passion de Joseph Pasquier, Gide ses Interviews imaginaires, Roger 
Martin du Gard, Giraudoux, Francois Mauriac, Daniel-Rops, Colette, Jules 
Romains et |’Unanimisme, Marcel Aymé, Eugéne Dabit, Henri Troyat 
sacré par l’école populiste avec Faux Jour (1935). ... Il nous semble que 
pour donner un apercu de notre littérature d’aprés-guerre, il est préférable de 
s’appuyer sur des écrivains dont l’oeuvre présentait les aspects essentiels 
de notre époque. Et comme il faut se limiter, nous laissons 4 une chronique 
des années de 1919 4 1939 le soin de débrouiller le sujet et de mettre Gide, 
Romain Rolland et les autres 4 leur juste place, tout en reconnaissant a 
ces maitres une zone d’influence dans la période actuelle. La poésie, tout en 
étant inséparable de la littérature, n’en constitue qu’une partie et mérite 
d’étre étudiée a part. 

En somme, tout porte 4 croire que |’écrivain contemporain a parfaite- 
ment conscience des réformes de structure que réclame la société. Ses efforts 
cherchent surtout 4 dominer |’esprit totalitaire quelle que soit son origine, 
pour sauver la liberté de penser. D’autre part, luttant contre le nihilisme, 
la littérature essaye par les analyses, les romans ou les essais, de replacer 
individu devant son Moi individuel pour qu’il puisse recouvrer le sens de 
son destin; c’est en ce sens que l’oeuvre de Malraux prend toute sa signifi- 


cation en face de l’avenir. I] semble que la littérature poursuivra cette voie 
toujours plus actuelle et que dans l’avenir elle deviendra la sauvegarde des 
véritables valeurs. 


EDOUARD BOURBOUSSON 
Oregon State College 





How Can We Make Our Teaching 
More Significant to Our Students?" 


HAVE been asked to speak to you this evening on the subject, ‘What 

can we do to make our foreign-language teaching more significant to 
our students?” I am here to represent the college level, Miss Bell** to repre- 
sent the secondary school level, and Mrs. MacRaef to represent the level 
of the elementary school. I wish it clearly understood at the outset that I 
shall speak in the light of my own experience in college teaching, and that I 
do not intend to theorize about a level of instruction with which I have had 
no personal contact. I have taught for the past twenty-three years in college 
and university foreign-language departments. I have taught classes in 
Spanish, French, and Italian, but principally in Spanish. I have had no ex- 
perience on the lower levels. It seems to me that for me to theorize about 
problems on the secondary level would have little value to you. I must 
speak to you in the light of the 2xperience that I have had and if there is 
anything of value in my remarks that can be applied to the secondary level, 
it is for you, the high-school teachers, to apply it. 

I also wish to caution you that I shall have things to say this evening that 
will seem to be in conflict with ideas expressed by Mrs. MacRae. That is 
necessarily so. Mrs. MacRae’s experience has been very different from mine, 
and she too must speak to you in the light of experience that she has had. I 
wish to make it clear, however, that I am not here to tear down the work 
that she is constructing. I have a great admiration for the work that she is 
doing in the teaching of Spanish on the elementary level. I believe that chil- 
dren have to be taught in a very different manner from adults. But I have 
been dealing with adults, and the ideas which I shall express have been 
gained from my experience in teaching them. 

After this brief introduction let me come to the main point of this eve- 
ning’s discussion. It is my sincere belief that the most effective thing that 
we can do as teachers of foreign languages to make our teaching more sig- 
nificant to our students is to rethink our objectives in the light of classroom 
conditions, to bend every effort to the attaining of those objectives, and to 
give our students and ourselves a sense of accomplishment and success by 


* A talk given before a staff meeting of foreign language teachers of the San Diego County 
Schools, April 13, 1948. 

** Miss Jeanne Bell, teacher of Spanish, San Diego High School, San Diego, California. 

t Mrs. Margit MacRae, Coordinator of Spanish Instruction in the elementary schools of 
San Diego. 
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attaining them. It is a strange thing, but it is sadly true, that only twice 
in the history of foreign-language teaching in the United States has there 
been a realistic shaping of our objectives and of our methods in the light of 
classroom conditions. These two times were the time of the Modern Foreign 
Language Study in 1924-27, when the famous Coleman Report was issued 
and the reading method was formulated, and the time of the ASTP during 
the last war, when our armed forces, with civilian help and guidance, were 
taught to speak foreign languages for the purpose of more effectively carry- 
ing on the war effort. 

The Modern Foreign Language Study accepted classroom conditions as 
they were, realized the futility of attempting to do too much under those 
limited conditions, and set up a limited reading objective which they knew 
was attainable under prevailing conditions. The ASTP took quite a differ- 
ent course. The directors of that program knew that soldiers must be able 
to understand and speak the languages of the areas into which they were to 
be sent. They set up an ideal goal of understanding and using the spoken 
language. Then with the unlimited financial resources at their command and 
the force of army discipline they set about to modify the normal classroom 
conditions under which learning takes place. They knew that classes of 
thirty-five students could not be given enough individual practice to master 
the difficult skill of speaking a foreign language, so they reduced enrollment 
to no more than ten. They knew that native speakers of a foreign lan- 
guage speak it more fluently on the whole than American teachers, so they 
placed native informants in charge of conversational sections. They knew 
that American teachers trained in the techniques of explaining a foreign 
language to American students can best teach the language structure, so 
they placed American teachers in charge of the grammar classes. They 
knew that three or five hours per week of classroom work is not enough time 
in which to master the speaking of a foreign language, so they increased 
the classroom time to seventeen to twenty hours per week. All these modifi- 
cations of the learning conditions made it possible for them to attain the de- 
sired goals which they had set up. 

Most of the discussions of language objectives and methods before and 
after the Modern Foreign Language Study and the ASTP have been un- 
realistic wishful thinking. Ideal goals have been set up, and no attempt has 
been made to alter classroom conditions to make their attainment possible. 
The result has been failure to attain the desired objectives and a feeling 
of frustration on the part of all concerned. Either goals must be set up which 
are attainable under present conditions, or conditions must be altered to 
make the attaining of the desired goals possible. Any other approach is un- 
realistic and futile. « 

Let us now examine existing conditions in college teaching in order to 
see what the conditions are under which we have to work. Two years ago 
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in the spring semester of 1946, I made a survey of enrollments in the foreign- 
language department of San Diego State College. At that time, 315 students 
were registered in foreign-language classes. Of these, 265, or 84.12 per cent, 
were registered in first-year classes. The remaining 15.87 per cent were 
registered in intermediate and advanced classes. The foreign-language re- 
quirement in the college for liberal arts students is ten units, which may 
be satisfied by one year of foreign language in college or three years in high 
school. In other words, most of our foreign-language students were taking 
a foreign language to satisfy the college foreign-language requirement; only 
15.87 per cent of our students were taking foreign-language courses that 
we knew they had chosen of their own free will. The situation has become 
somewhat more favorable during the past two years. This semester, 808 
students are enrolled in foreign-language classes in the college. 624, or 77.22 
per cent, are in first-year classes. The remaining 22.77 per cent are in inter- 
mediate and advanced classes. In other words, more students are now going 
on beyond the required first-year course and are studying foreign languages 
voluntarily than was the case two years ago. The fact still remains that the 
vast majority of our students, 77.22 per cent of them, take one year of 
foreign-language work and then stop. They are the group whom we must, 
because of their sheer numerical superiority, have primarily in mind in set- 
ting up our goals. They must be given something of college caliber to make 
their year of study educationally worth-while. But we must also keep in 
mind the 22.77 per cent of our students who go through the second year 
and the 9.40 per cent who go on into the upper division. 

Now learning to speak a foreign language is a highly complex process, 
to which our students, in learning their native English, devote approxi- 
mately 4,475 hours per year or about 80,000 hours before they reach us at 
the age of eighteen. This learning time is used under the most favorable 
circumstances, in an environment of native adult speakers, in which the 
student musi use English functionally to satisfy every want and to express 
every idea he has. All this time is devoted to practice, in addition to the 
formal study of English that goes on in the classroom from the first grade 
through high school. Yet think of the pitiful inadequacy of most of our stu- 
dents in English when they come to us as Freshmen in college. Now let us 
examine to see by comparison how much time the student who studies a 
foreign language one year in college has for individual practice and learning 
in the classroom. The average language class contains about thirty-five 
students. It meets for five 50-minute periods for about thirty-three weeks in 
the school year. This averages about two hours per semester or four hours 
per year of time per student. Anyone who speaks about instilling a feeling 
for a foreign language in a student inf ur hours of individual practice, or of 
teaching him a fluent oral use of the language in that time, is living in a 
dream world and is completely unaware of the difficult problems involved in 
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language learning. Learning a foreign language in four hours of individual 
practice is an impossible assignment. Highly complex skills are involved 
in language learning and they can not be acquired in so short a time. As 
long as the classroom situation for language learning is what it is, language 
learning must be an unnatural and highly intellectual process. If we at- 
tempt to use a natural method under such artificial conditions, it can only 
result in failure and futility. 

Now it is not my purpose to present a discouraging and hopeless outlook 
for foreign-language learning. It is precisely that attitude that I am con- 
vinced must be banished if foreign-language students and foreign-language 
teachers are to do an efficient and effective job. I am in the twenty-third 
year of my teaching experience and I am more enthusiastic about my job 
as a language teacher than I was twenty years ago. I have seen my former 
students go into foreign-language teaching in high school and in college, 
into related fields such as history and geography, in which they have been 
able to make effective use of their foreign-language knowledge, into the 
United States foreign service in Spanish-speaking countries, and into Span- 
ish-speaking countries to live, in various parts of the world. I know that in 
my Spanish classes these students laid an effective groundwork which stood 
them in good stead in the various situations in which they later used their 
knowledge of the language. Now if we do not and can not claim to produce 
fluent speakers of the language in the short time at our disposal, what are 
we able to co that justifies our existence as foreign-language teachers? First, 
I believe it is quite possible in the short time at our disposal to teach real 
reading ability in a modern foreign language. I know from experience that 
this can be done. Let us concentrate our best efforts on the attainment of 
this really attainable objective. It is just as important as a speaking knowl- 
edge and educationally far more important than the mere parroting of a 
few trite phrases that passes as a speaking knowledge in some foreign- 
language classes. The second thing that we can do is to teach a thorough 
knowledge of language structure, a knowledge that is absolutely essential 
for any effective use of a foreign language in speaking or in reading. Con- 
versation means more than the mere interchange of polite phrases, com- 
ments on the weather, and requests for services. It means the interchange 
of ideas on an infinite variety of subjects, an interchange that is impossible 
without a very definite and functional knowledge of how to manipulate 
words to express ideas. Let us concentrate on teaching language structure 
thoroughly. It really can be learned in the classroom in the time we have. 

The third thing that can be taught in the classroom is the ability to 
understand the foreign-language teacher when he speaks to the class in the 
language being studied. If the teacher makes a conscious effort to speak the 
language as much as possible in the classroom, if he does this faithfully from 
the very first, and if he is careful to keep his vocabulary within the range 
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of the students’ knowledge, students in college classes can learn to under- 
stand virtually everything the teacher says to them in Spanish. It is true 
that they may still have difficulty in understanding the radio announcer 
who does not keep his vocabulary within their range of knowledge, but the 
ability they thus acquire in the classroom can readily be expanded to meet 
more demanding situations. The fourth ability that can be taught in the 
classroom is the ability of the student to express himself within very definite 
limits of vocabulary in free expression. If the teacher and the student realize 
the limits imposed in this regard by the artiticial conditions of the class- 
room, there need be no discouragement on their part over what can be ac- 
complished in this respect. I am frequently astonished by what students of 
ability are able to do in learning to speak a foreign language under the arti- 
ficial conditions of the classroom, especially if they are fired with the enthu- 
siasm that leads them to carry their practice outside the classroom into 
everyday life. 

Fifth and last, by the wise choice of reading matter students can learn 
much about foreign life and culture, can learn how the minds of other 
people work when they do their thinking, not with English, but through an 
entirely different medium. It is only thus that our students can really come 
to know a foreign people. I am convinced that the study of foreign language 
is the greatest liberalizing and civilizing study in the school curriculum. 
One does not need to be a fluent speaker of a foreign language to realize 
this benefit. Place two persons of different languages together and there is a 
curtain of darkness between them. One word, two words, three words can 
rend this dark curtain and let in the light. That is a thrill which every for- 
eign-language student, no matter where he leaves off his study, can experi- 
ence. What other study in the whole school curriculum can bring light where 
there is darkness, as foreign language study can? Learning a foreign language 
is a liberal education, and language teachers should be proud to have a 
part in this process. 

To sum up my remarks, the most effective thing that we can do to make 
our teaching of foreign language significant to our students is to determine 
what objectives we wish to attain and can attain under the conditions that 
prevail in our classes, and to give our students and ourselves a sense of ac- 
complishment by attaining them. These objectives, on the basis of my own 
experience in college teaching, are reading ability, a thorough knowledge 
of language structure, a good understanding of the language when spoken, 
a limited ability in self-expression, and a good understanding of foreign life 
and culture. 

WALTER T. PHILLIPS 

San Diego State College 

San Diego 5, Calif. 





4 New Approach to Advanced 


German C omposttion and 
Conversation 


HE renewed emphasis in recent years upon spoken German and the 

practical active use of the language suggested to the writer the idea 
for an experiment in the teaching of advanced German composition and con- 
versation which applies the principle of the direct method to this subject. 
Most available texts on composition, whether for beginners or more ad- 
vanced students, utilize one or more of the following devices to achieve 
their ends: 


1. Translation of single sentences from English to German. 

2. Translation of whole paragraphs from English to German. 

3. Transcription of sentences or paragraphs from one form (tense, mood, voice, 
etc.) into another. 

4. Transposition of word order. 

5. Inclusion of grammatical or idiomatic elements in a given sentence. 

6. Formation of original sentences utilizing prescribed words, forms, idioms or 
word order. 

7. Free composition. 


For conversational practice, there is usually a set of questions to be answered, 
a suggested conversation between “A” and “B,”’ etc. 

While there is some merit in all of these devices, too often they rely 
heavily either upon translation, or upon the strict application of gram- 
matical rules to the writing of specific exercises. 

In the experiments discussed below we tried to avoid the usual pitfalls 
of translation as well as the rigidity of the prescribed exercise. Instead, we 
gave assignments in “translating” actual, literary German into German of 
the student’s own making. Re-writing exercises are nothing new. Their use- 
fulness in developing language facility and fluency is established. We 
merely applied the principle to the writing of German compositions. Thus, 
composition exercises as given in these experiments constituted in a small 
way active style studies, i.e., first of allan analysis of the style of any given 
passage and then the conscious attempt at creating a certain—usually 
simpler—style in the re-writing. Oral work connected with each assignment 
served further to resolve the original and re-employ its material in varied 
form. 
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In order to develop the student’s sense of perception with regard to sty- 
listic features we adopted a simplified manner of analysis. This focuses atten- 
tion on the recognition of grammatical elements in their relative occur- 
rence and frequency, while leaving the more artistic aspects—rhythm, tone, 
mood, etc.,—out of consideration. The aim was to have the student write 
correct German, clearly expressing what he had to say. The attempt at 
writing ‘‘beautiful’’ German can safely be left to a considerably later phase. 
Furthermore, the student was encouraged to study the vocabulary of any 
given passage with a view toits level, quality, and its relative usefulness in 
his own writing. Finally, he had to recognize and analyse idiomatic expres- 
sions or usages as such before attempting their incorporation in his own 
writing. The analysis of any given passage concentrated on the following 
items: 


Grammatical elements: 


Dependent clauses; compound sentences (i.e., sentences using coordinating conjunc- 
tions either with or without elimination of subject or predicate); passives; subjunc- 
tives; direct and indirect discourse; participial adjectives; adjectives following their 
nouns; infinitive after “‘zu’’. 


Vocabulary elements: 


Compound nouns; compound verbs (separable and inseparable prefixes) adjective 
compounds; abstract nouns; colloquial terms; terms of special usage; idioms and 
idiomatic expressions. 


After the analysis of a given passage, the student is told to re-write it. 
And to eliminate the most common and frequent errors, the chances for such 
errors are consciously reduced by a set of rules governing his re-writing. 
These rules consistently employ the word “avoid. ...’’ Therein lies the 
chief difference between this system of assignments and the conventional 


“write... ,” “translate... ,” “change... ,” “form....” The difference 


is one of principle: instead of giving the student detailed instruction as to 
what to do, the present method tells him merely, in general terms, what to 
try not to do. Instead of narrowing the scope of his possibilities to the one 
assigned—which, as aforesaid, often entails a transfer of thought, words, 
and structure from English to German—the scope of his expression is the 
widest possible within certain safety zones. He remains in the German idiom 
in his attempt to re-tell what the assigned passage contains. He is placed in 
the role of an active participant in the use of German, first in writing, then 
orally, according to his abilities and the inspirations of the moment. In a 
sense, what he writes from the very beginning is “free’’ composition, al- 
though he may not readily see it that way when he looks at the list of 
“don’ts.” 

To the writer it seems that there is a considerable jump, in the “conven- 
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tional” line of assignments, from the “‘do this,” “‘now do that”’ to the sudden 
“free” composition, without any safeguards. In the method here described 
the student produces his own German from the beginning and is gradually 
freed from the restrictions which govern his early essays. These restrictions 
are kept in force and repeated in the assignments often and long enough 
to be sufficiently impressed upon his mind as points of danger, so that when 
freed he will nevertheless be conscious of them and either avoid them or 
employ his grammar and vocabulary correctly. 

In writing his own composition, the student is discouraged from using 
the dictionary’s English to German section. As long as he has mastered a 
basic active vocabulary in his earlier instruction, he does not need it. Any 
vocabulary specifically applicable to the passage or situation in question 
is contained in the assignment, in correct use, for him to absorb and utilize 
in his own way. Of course, in his initial analysis of the passage, the student 
is expected to familiarize himself with gender, number and case, or any 
other details necessary to the proper active use of a new word. It is interest- 
ing to note that in compositions thus far, errors in vocabularly or idioms 
were generally traceable to the dictionary, where among several choices 
the wrong one often was taken. 

So much for the principle and idea. It might be of interest to give con- 
crete examples of certain passages chosen and the sequence of assignments 
given. The choice of passage was determined by the suitability in the gen- 
eral scheme which proceeded from narrative prose to discussions and essays, 
and ended in selections from poetry: ballads first, finally sonnets. There is a 
wide variation of selections possible, of course. Considerations of style, 
difficulty, suitability of content for conversational treatment further deter- 
mined the choice. Assignments may vary as much as the passages them- 
selves. But their general direction, from start to finish, from ‘‘confined” 
re-writing to free composition, is fixed and made clear to the student at the 
outset. 

Generally, the very first assignment is an actual “free” composition on 
any convenient and conveniently simple topic. The resultant essay enables 
the teacher to ascertain the individual student’s relative standing, to ar- 
rive at an idea of what may be pre-supposed. The essay may also be used 
as the basis for a discussion—in English—of the types of errors found: those 
of gender, declensional endings, adjective endings; those of verb forms; those 
of word order; those of vocabulary choice and the use of idioms. A relation 
is established between the former three and the last two; i.e., the student is 
given to understand that mistakes belonging in any of the first three groups 
really are no longer to be expected in a class in advanced composition. (They 
will recur, regardless!) Matters of word choice and the use of idioms are 
then taken up. An accounting for each student is started by tabulating the 
number of mistakes in each of the above groups; this is continued through- 
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out the course to furnish at any time, but particularly at the end, and not 
only to the teacher, a clear idea of the student’s progress in eliminating 
basic errors from his writing. After the initial orientation meeting, English 
discussion of errors is confined to those in grammar, while vocabulary and 
idiom explanations are more suitably couched in German, which thus af- 
fords abundant repetition and variation of any given phrase, so as to clarify 
its use and furnish the student with numerous examples. Conversation 
about the passage follows this discussion of errors. 

The first passage to be taken up was one of considerable difficulty in 
style and language. (The opening paragraph of Der Tod in Venedig) An 
analysis was made of its basic aspects, beginning with a word-count per 
sentence (44, 71, 27 in this case!): 


Gustav Aschenbach oder von Aschenbach, wie seit seinem 50sten Geburtstag 
amtlich sein Name lautete, hatte an einem Friihlingsnachmittag des Jahres 19.., 
das unserem Kontinent monatelang eine so gefahrdrohende Miene zeigte, von seiner 
Wohnung in der Prinzregentenstrasse zu Miinchen aus allein einen weiteren Spazier- 
gang unternommen. 

Uberreizt von der schwierigen und gefahrlichen, eben jetzt eine héchste Behut- 
samkeit, Umsicht, Eindringlichkeit und Genauigkeit des Willens erfordernden Ar- 
beit der Vormittagsstunden, hatte der Schriftsteller dem Fortschwingen des pro- 
duzierenden Triebwerkes in seinem Innern, jenem ‘“‘motus animi continuus,”’ worin 
nach Cicero das Wesen der Beredsamkeit besteht, auch nach der Mittagszeit nicht 
Einhalt zu tun vermocht und den entlastenden Schlummer nicht gefunden, der ihm, 
bei zunehmender Abnutzbarkeit seiner Kriafte, einmal untertags so nétig war. So 
hatte er bald nach dem Tee das Freie gesucht, in der Hoffnung, daf Luft und 
Bewegung ihn wiederherstellen und ihm zu einem ersprieflichen Abend verhelfen 
wiirden. 


The assignment was given as follows: “‘re-write the above passage without 
recourse to dependent clauses or commas; make sentences as brief as 
possible.” The consternation of the students at this request was then usually 
alleviated by the explanation that this first task had been performed for 
them. Turning to the next page they found the re-written passage, which 
was then briefly analysed according to basic points, the chief concern here 
being sentence length. (Ranging, in our example, from 3 to 9!): 


5 Wir lesen von Gustav Aschenbach. Er heifit seit seinem 50sten 
Geburtstag von Aschenbach. Die Geschichte spielt an einem 
Friihlingsnachmittag. Das Jahr wissen wir nicht genau. Es ist 

am Anfang dieses Jahrhunderts. Dieses Jahr war fiir Europa 
monatelang gefahrdrohend. Aschenbach wohnt in der Prinzregenten- 
strafe. Diese ist in Miinchen. Aschenbach macht einen langen 
Spaziergang. Er war allein. Er fiihlte sich iiberreizt. Das kam 
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von seiner Arbeit. Diese war schwierig und gefahrlich. Er mute 
behutsam dabei sein. Ausser Umsicht erforderte sie Eindringlichkeit 
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und Genauigkeit des Willens. Aschenbach arbeitet meistens am 
Vormittag. Er ist Schriftsteller. Seine Schreiblust lie ihn heute 
nicht los. Cicero spricht von einem “‘Motus animi continuus.” 

Er bezeichnet damit das Wesen der Beredsamkeit. Nach dem Mittag- 
essen wollte Aschenbach nicht mehr arbeiten. Er wollte ausruhen. 

Er war heute aber zu unruhig dafiir. Er bendtigte eine Ausspannung 
untertags. Seine Krifte litten unter zunehmender Abnutzbarkeit. 
Nach dem Tee ging er also ins Freie. Luft und Bewegung sollten ihn 
6;7 wiederherstellen. Daher hoffte er auf einen ersprieBlichen Abend. 
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(N.B.: The style of the original is of course lost; however, this disadvantage 
seems to be out-weighed by the fact that the student is presented with an 
actual example of good writing. The quality of good writing lasts, even 
if the student, in the process of sharpening his sense of appreciation, tampers 
with the perfection of the original.) 

The first home assignment then asks the student to re-write the opening 
paragraphs of Der blonde Eckbert with the following restrictions: ‘‘avoid (1) 
dependent clauses; (2) passive voice; (3) compound sentences; (4) participial 
adjectives; (5) abstract nouns.” He is expected to identify those elements in 
the given passage and reword them in his own writing in accordance with 
instructions. In succeeding assignments, these instructions vary slightly 
according to the prevalence of certain elements. Thus, in the fourth assign- 
ment—Kleist’s Anekdote aus dem letzten preussischen Kriege—they are ad- 
justed to the particular quality of the passage as follows: “Shorten sen- 
tences; switch to third person; tell in past tense; omit dialogue; avoid in- 
direct discourse; modernize vocabularly where feasible.” 

After six or seven such assignments the students receive a general “‘re- 
striction sheet”’ which simply lists the grammar and vocabulary elements 
already mentioned; the general admonition is merely to “try to avoid these 
items.”’ The wording of these restrictions makes it clear that they do not 
exclude the listed items altogether. The student may use one or the other 
but consciously and with caution. 

In the second third of the term, selections turn from the narrative to 
essays, articles, and philosophical discussions. Now the student is simply 
requested to re-write “‘in simplified style, as if you had to explain this pas- 
sage to someone. Use the vocabulary freely, but avoid direct copying.” 
From this stage the procedure of the student gradually turns into actual 
free composition: “Explain by simplified re-writing; then elaborate, expand, 
continue the discussion on your own.” To break away further from any ad- 
herence to the original, the student proceeds to “write a dialogue or dis- 
cussion between two persons holding opposite views on the above theme.” 
These exercises in discussion are to give the student opportunity to shorten 
sentences, loosen up tightly written argument and introduce elements of 
his own invention or variation. 
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From these exercises the student turns to the reading and discussion 
of poetry. At first he merely re-tells the story of some ballad, e.g., (Lulu von 
Strauss’ Eva von Trott; Noahs Urteil). Then he adds his interpretation of 
the story, elaborating freely on its significance, moral, symbolism, or any 
other aspect of it. At the end, two poems by different authors, but having a 
similar theme (e.g., Heine’s Die Grenadiere and Lenau’s Die Drei) furnish 
the basis for a comparative study, for which the assignment suggests men- 
tion of form, spirit of philosophy, etc. Lastly, two or more sonnets supply 
the topic for a free discussion of their poetic aspects. 

In the class meetings, each one of these essays is the starting point for 
conversations which may range into any related field touched upon. Lead- 
ing questions draw out the student’s comment and explanation, so that he 
may utilize the vocabulary and idioms of the particular passage several 
times over. 

Thus the end of the course sees the student making use of the German 
at his command, both in writing and orally, in “free” composition and “free” 
conversation. The road he has traveled has presented him exclusively with 
outstanding examples of good German in a great variety of styles and 
mediums. He has moved, so to speak, in the German idiom and partici- 
pated in it actively. His sense of perception for basic stylistic qualities has 
been sharpened; he has been conscious of the pitfalls of writing in German 
and has learned to a considerable degree to avoid them. The limitation 
placed upon his freedom of expression at the beginning of the course actually 
was guidance rather than restriction. The method employed in the course 
thus becomes not only the “direct method” but also the “directed method.” 

H. R. BOENINGER 

Stanford University 








Minimum Essentials for the Reading 
of Scientific German 


LTHOUGH the following remarks apply almost in their entirety to the 
classroom teaching of Scientific German, they are, nevertheless 
written with the specific view in mind of helping the candidate for an ad- 
vanced degree in the preparation for his graduate reading examination. 
The fact that a comparatively large number of candidates present them- 
selves xt regular intervals in the various foreign language departments for 
such an examination and especially the fact that an inordinately large per- 
centage of them fail,’ is sufficient to point toa definite lack of adequate prep- 
aration on the part of the candidate. Perhaps he should never have decided 
to enter into graduate work; at least, the examiner is often inclined to make 
such a statement. However, one cannot disregard the facts that an other- 
wise perfectly good candidate for graduate work is held back only by his 
inability to pass his language requirement; that for some reason best known 
only to the candidate himself, he has never had any previous fecreign lan- 
guage studies, or, had them so long ago that their benefits are entirely lost; 
that, because of the urgent necessity of suddenly overcoming this formi- 
dable hurdle, he will do one of two things: he will either frantically prepare 
some sort of an impression of the respective foreign language which he— 
with his tongue in his cheek—hopes may be sufficient to make a success of 
the examination, and most often fail, or, he will rush to an instructor who 
will tutor him for a fee. But, unless the tutor himself is an expert and has 
the student’s interest at heart, the latter is as likely to fail as if he never 
had tutoring. Only very few self-taught candidates are actually successful 
in such an examination. Be that as it may, the entire situation is, from the 
student’s standpoint, so discouraging and betrays such formidable deficien- 
cies in his training that an orderly clarification of the problem can have only 
a salutary effect upon the interested reader. 

It should also be stated that German is the language chosen for the sim- 
ple reason that neither French nor Spanish offer quite the same difficulties 
as German, although much of what is said may also be applied to either of the 
two other languages. In addition the reader should have clearly in mind 
that the term “minimum essentials” refers to the essentials of preparation 
as well as achievements; i.e. we wish to discuss the problem as answers to 
the two questions: “How must I prepare?” and “How well must I pre- 


1A. E. Brigge says: “Approximately 50% fail. ..on the first attempt.” The Modern 
Language Journal. October ’48, p. 446. 
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pare?” With this in mind we will follow the outline of the natural develop- 
ment as an orderly preparation ertails it. 

Tue Toots. First of all, the student must have the necessary tools at 
his immediate disposal. They are few but should be well chosen and may 
be listed as follows: a separate notebook designed only for the orderly and 
classified entry of all such points as may be brought out during the course 
of study. At least three sections should be developed, one for the vocabu- 
lary, another for idioms and a third for special constructions and observa- 
tions. Next is a suitable basic German text,? a suitable German scientific 
manual,? a suitable German scientific dictionary? and such German scien- 
tific texts in the field of the student’s interest and training as may be desig- 
nated by his examiner or some other responsible person. Students who have 
already taken such an examination may also be consulted profitably. 

WHAT THE STUDENT Must Know. Since English and German are very 
much alike, notwithstanding several cardinal morphological and syntactical 
differences, it is first of all necessary that the student be soundly acquainted 
with the general structure of the German language. This does not mean that 
he should be a grammarian, but it does mean that he should know something 
about the most common grammatical features of language. If he possesses 
some knowledge about the nature of English, which serves naturally as a 
basis for his studies of German, he may begin with the latter immediately. 
If, however, his background of English is questionable, and the student 
himself should sincerely arrive at an opinion in this respect, he must by all 
means review it thoroughly even though briefly. A reasonable appreciation 
of the similarities existing between English and German can only be of help 
to him. It is a definite waste of time and effort for him to disregard a func- 
tional knowledge of the principal grammatical terminology, such as the 
meaning of subject, verb, finite verb, present and past participle, proposi- 
tional phrase, inversion, transposition, main and dependent clause etc., etc. 
It is not necessary that he master grammar in all its aspects but it is his 
business to recognize German structures as soon as they contain a difficulty, 
and to be able to express them accurately in his native tongue in order to 
solve such a difficulty. Correct expression of any given structure in his na- 
tive tongue must at all times be his guiding light. Thus, among the various 
grammatical values and structures of German, the most important are for 
him: the several types of clauses and clause structures, the participal modi- 
fier, (boxed construction, extended participle modifier) inversion, the place- 
ment of the verb including the compound verb, the separable verb, the 
dependent infinitive structure, the so-called ‘‘absolute”’ participial construc- 
tion, co-ordinating and subordinating conjunctions and the omitted “‘wenn”’ 
structure. Several others could be added to suit one’s taste and need but 


? Specifically mentioned in later footnotes. 
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these are the minimum essentials. Besides knowing these structures, i.e. 
recognizing them instantly, the student must know how to translate them; 
in other words, inasmuch as most of them can be mastered by following defi- 
nite movements through such structures, the student must absolutely know 
how to move around in each one of them. Last not least, he must acquire 
the necessary vocabulary. This knowledge and its practical application may 
be obtained from any of the currently used basic German college texts, which 
by the way, being mostly of the so-called abbreviated type, exhibit generally 
that stress on the minimum essentials which the student needs for his scien- 
tific reading. Copies of such grammars are often available either in the office 
of the German Department, from a German instructor or the college book- 
store.® 

A special point must be made about the translation procedure as it per- 
tains to the various clauses and clause structures. This was indicated above. 
There are at least two guides available on the current textbook market, 
both of which are helpful to the student in his practical mastery of clauses 
and clause structures. The first, by Louis De Vries,‘ gives full explanations 
and an abundance of practice material; the second,® by the author of these 
lines, besides offering similar material, also illustrates the procedures by 
diagrams and adds a list of basic German scientific vocabulary and idiom- 
atic constructions of frequent occurrence. 

As important as the theoretical anu practical knowledge of the clauses 
and clause structures is the accumulation of the vocabulary. For the sake 
of clearness and ease ..f mastery the student should distinguish among three 
general kinds of vocabulary: the general basic kind, the general scientific 
and the specific scientific vocabulary. The first kind is ordinarily acquired 
during the course of studying a basic German text, the latter two during 
the course of actual practice reading. Various kinds of devices and methods 
aid in vocabulary learning, for the most part, however, it is a matter of 
pure memorizing. 

Added to the growing stock of vocabulary will be a list of such idiomatic- 
ally used structures as: Es hingt davon ab, ob... ; es gelang ihm...., 

.zu...3 etc. Points of special significance will contain the meaning 
of “da” followed by a finite verb form, or, having its verb at the end of the 
clause; “‘waihrend” used either in the function of a preposition or dependent 
conjunction; “bei’’ in its meanings of: in the case of, at, and, during; ‘‘nach”’ 


* Suitable are among others: Com plete College German, by E. Hofacker and R. Jente. D. C. 
Heath and Co. Its well-graded reading selections of Part II are especially suitable. The First 
Book in German by J. A. Chiles and J. Wiehr. Ginn and Co. German in Review, R. O. Réseler. 
Henry Holt and Co. College German. M. B. Evans and R. O. Réseler. F. S. Crofts and Co. 

* Guide to Scientific German, by Louis De Vries. Rhinehart and Co. 

5 An Aid to Scientific and Technical German, by G. W. Radimersky. Edwards Bros. Avail- 
able at the Michigan State College Bookstore, East Lansing, Mich. 
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in its meanings of: according to, after, and, to; etc. The careful building up 
of all three sections of the vocabulary study will repay the student for his 
efforts with compound interest. 

ORIENTATION. The entire process of preparation may be characterized 
in these three words: orientation, vocabulary extraction and procedure. 
They are equally important. Now, since the student generally will be read- 
ing in his own field of interest, it is safe to assume that the material in which 
he intends to practice is familiar to him. A quick glance at the title of the 
book, the chapter heading or that of the sub-section, if there should be 
any, should produce a definite and positive reaction within him. This reac- 
tion is a psychological frame into which he fits whatever ideas are produced 
by the reading material proper. This step is in itself not vital in that it 
means either success or failure of his preparation; however, it is important 
enough in as much as it puts the student at once on familiar ground and is 
thus capable of supplying a much needed impetus. It can be a valuable 
source of confidence. 

Much more important than what has just been said is the process of 
direct orientation in the subject matter itself. In as much as technical read- 
ing is a technical process—and we are not concerned with the occasional 
student who can do such reading like a native—it can be carried out suc- 
cessfully only in a technical manner: i.e. in an orderly and systematic 
approach which is in the long run the cheapest in time, effort and money. 
It should be approached in the same manner as, let us say, a problem in 
chemical analysis, i.e. the problem must be defined in its extent, its com- 
ponent parts, its unknowns and in its logical procedure. In scientific Ger- 
man the problem is the sentence, never the paragraph nor the entire as- 
signment. To know the sentence in its syntactical variations well and to 
know what to do with it is almost all the battle, because all larger units 
such as paragraphs, assignments, chapters and entire books are merely 
just so many repetitions of an individual sentence. Indicated in its steps, 
sentence orientation should proceed in the following manner: a) Determine 
the length of the sentence. Is it one, two or five and one half lines long? 
b) How many clauses does the sentence contain? Is it just one simple state- 
ment? Are there two or more clauses in it? c) What are the types of clauses 
or clause structures contained in the sentence? That is, is the introductory 
clause a main or dependent clause? Are the remaining clauses dependent 
or not? If they are dependent, are they “‘weil,’”’ “obgleich,” ‘“‘als,” ‘“‘da,” or 
other clauses? And, as this is being ascertained, it is usually easy to ‘“‘spot”’ 
any ‘“‘absolute” participial or also dependent infinitive structures, likewise 
any lengthy appositive or even the participial modifier construction some- 
where in the clause. In this connection it must also be said that a fingertip 
control over-co-ordinating and subordinating conjunctions is of very great 
value. The next step is the extraction of unknown words. All of them in one 
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sentence must be underlined in one operation, never singly taken. Those 
of general scientific value should be earmarked for memorization. Then all 
must be looked up in a dictionary® for their meaning. Again, the student 
must come to recognize his dictionary for what it is: his friend and not his 
enemy. He must develop as great a dexterity in handling it as possible; 
i.e. he must by practice learn the location of the alphabetical sections and 
also the approximate location of a word within such a section. For this 
purpose a used dictionary is much more advantageous than a new one, be- 
cause the former does not have its pages sticking together. Once the word 
is looked up it should be written in fine pencil above its German equivalent 
to be erased later. The last and most important step is the translation of 
the sentence. About this later. 

All told, the process of orientation, such as it has just been described 
seems to be a most cumbersome affair; actually it is nothing of the kind. 
It can be accomplished in less time than it takes to read about it. Steps 
(a) and (b) can easily be combined into one operation; a little practice will 
permit the combination of these with (c) also. Practice will show that 
the entire process of orientation up to the point of looking up the neces- 
sary vocabulary rarely requires longer than 30 seconds. As the student 
gains in speed and efficiency he will do all this in much less time. As to the 
learning of the vocabulary the student should remember that while he is in 
the beginning stages of accumulating it, there will at first be comparatively 
many words; the more he progresses, the fewer they will become until to- 
wards last there may be only a word or two; often none at all. 

Orientation in the sentence is absolutely necessary especially for the 
student who has not had previous or sufficient training. In fact, it is not an 
overstatement to say that it is the only way to approach a German sentence 
of technical subject matter. Experience has shown again and again that 
this can be a very swift process which ultimately leads to actual reading. 
This achievement, however, is not the student’s desired goal, since he will 
be able to fulfill his requirements at a much more leisurely pace. 

WHat THE STUDENT Must Do. The following remarks are based entirely 
upon the theoretical discussion developed so far and deal with the applica- 
tion of what we have just said. Procedures as they pertain to any necessary 
preliminary reviews of English or basic German are of no concern to us 
now. We are now talking about the actual work in scientific German read- 
ing. Thus, the first thing for the student to do is to practice orientation. 
With a pencil in his hand the student will analyse the German sentence in 
its scope clause composition and unknowns. He must answer the questions: 


® Recommended are for the beginner: A German-English Dictionary for Chemists. A. M. 
Patterson. John Wiley & Sons. 

German-English Science Dictionary for Students in the Agricultural, Biological and Physical 
Sciences. Louis De Vries. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
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‘How long is the sentence?” “How many and what types of clauses and 
clause structures does it contain?” ‘‘What are they?” and, “‘What is the 
translation procedure for each one of them?” Then: ‘What are the 
unknown words, especially the verbs and their placement in the clause?” 
It is important that the student take this step seriously, because later speed 
and accuracy depend largely upon such a correct estimate of the sentence. 
Moreover, the student should proceed from sentence to sentence, being less 
concerned with quantity than accuracy. It will be profitable for him to 
analyse a small amount of reading matter frequently, let us say, five or six 
times a day. Actual translation is as yet beside the point; so is the element 
of speed. He will make up for apparent loss of time and achievement in a 
very short time. Orientation must become a habit with him. He should 
never say to himself: “I guess, I know it now.” He will only fool himself. 
Rather he should continuously practice it until it subsides into the subcon- 
scious of its own accord. When that moment has come he will be able to 
practice it swiftly and profitably. 

The second step is the accumulation of a vocabulary. This may be be- 
gun as soon as the student feels himself reasonably secure in the process of 
orientation. He should keep lists. And, while one student is well able to 
learn his vocabulary from a miscellaneous list, another may find it advan- 
tageous to classify his list into four groups such as: nouns, verbs, adjec- 
tives and adverbs, and miscellaneous. However, the student may do as he 
pleases in this matter; so long as he learns what he must know. Assuming 
that such vocabulary lists contain only words of general and specific scien- 
tific nature, he will in the end have between 300 and 400 words. 

When does actual translation begin? This third step may be started 
as soon as the student feels confident of doing a good job of orientation. 
Speeding up orientation he should gradually shift his attention to actual 
translation, thus forcing the process of orientation gradually into the back- 
ground. While the establishment of the orientation habit may take from 
several days to maybe a week, a satisfactory transition to actual translation 
should not require more than two or three days. 

Step number four consists of the introduction of the time element. Now 
the time of serious work has come. It means that from this day on the stu- 
dent should set aside two definite study periods a day at fixed hours and a 
place where he will not be disturbed. There should preferably be a break 
between these two periods. The length of the break depends upon the stu- 
dent. And, while he should not yet be speed conscious, he nevertheless must 
determine how many lines, i.e. how many words, he is able to translate in 
45 minutes, because we assume that an examination may either be 45 min- 
utes or an hour and a half long. As soon as he has ascertained the figure he 
should strive for an actual preliminary goal of 200 words per 45-minute 
period. At this point he may well say that the worst is over and that the 
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battle is almost won, because from now on it is merely a question of in- 
creasing daily achievements by one line or about ten words. Assuming a 
maximum examination assignment of 600 words, i.e. 300 words per 45-min- 
ute period, he will require ten days to attain to his final goal. The entire 
training program until he reaches the 300-word limit the first time needs 
not be longer than three weeks. All training up to this point should by all 
means be confined to only one book. Adjustments to new styles and a 
variable subject matter are as yet far too expensive. 

Step number five begins as soon as the student has been able to do a 
300-word selection within the given time three times in succession. It con- 
sists of exploring the book; i.e. he may now turn to other parts of the 
volume being studied. Four or five double periods should suffice for this. 
Following the exploration of his first volume he may turn to other works in 
his or allied fields, thus becoming acquainted with different authors, styles 
and subject matter. However, beyond variations in sentence structure, all 
technical German tends to remain fairly alike. And finally during the last 
stages oi his preparations the student will find it valuable to divide his daily 
schedule of two 45-minute periods in such a way as to devote one to sight 
reading and the other to written translations. He should keep a daily record 
of his work and achievements. To be entirely on the safe side he should not 
be satisfied with the maximum amount required but rather strive to add 
about five lines by way of a safety margin. The process of writing consumes 
at least fully one half of the total time allowed and there may be some diffi- 
cult passages or constructions which will hold him up in his progress. The 
student may also during the last stages extract the vocabulary of the 
entire selection rather than of the individual sentence. If his procedure has 
so far been efficient this last suggestion may be a time saver.—The element 
of speed has been discussed in connection with procedure; we will, therefore, 
obviate its further mentioning. 

THE EXAMINATION. Suggestions for the writing of a German scientific 
examination are rather simple. Supplied with all necessary tools, such as 
are allowed him by his examiner, the student settles down somewhere in a 
relatively quiet corner and begins speedily but without haste. Again, ai 
effective work of this nature may be summed up in three positive attitudes: 
correct and swift orientation, a minimum vocabulary extraction, correct 
movement through the various clauses and clause structures. The student 
should take a sufficient amount of time for the first sentence to get his 
bearings and then swiftly rise to his accustomed speed. By no means should 
he consult his watch. Every time when that happens there also occurs 4 
break in his mental processes requiring a new adjustment. It is too costly. 
The time to do it is at the end of the first selection. If a few minutes have 
been gained, he should not slacken his speed. All time gained will be needed 
at the end of the examination for a second look at difficult constructions or 
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even whole sentences. If such difficulties are encountered, the student 
should isolate them and go on with the rest of the selection. By isolating 
them we mean that he should draw parentheses around such difficulties and 
leave space for their later translation on his examination paper. And when 
he later returns to them he should have in mind that following the rules of 
procedure is always the best thing to do. Results may be somewhat awkward 
when expressed in English but they will be rather near the intended mean- 
ing. 

APPLICATION IN THE CLASSROOM. Most of the procedure indicated above 
may also be applied in classroom instruction. Significant exceptions are, of 
course, the timing element and the detailed process of orientation. As to 
the rest, however, they may be observed with much profit. The timing 
element is of less importance in the classroom, because there is generally a 
sufficient amount of time available to the student for growing gradually 
into satisfactory achievements. It may, however, be applied profitably by 
the student who is willing to make a fair estimate of his progress, because 
sometime the moment will come when his time of preparation will be re- 
duced considerably. Such reduction is in itself a goal worthy of attainment. 
As to the detailed process of orientation mentioned above, it may be said 
that the classroom student has naturally most significant advantages over 
the “tutored”? student inasmuch as he is more or less familiar with all 
necessary fundamentals of grammar and syntax. His ultimate aim should 
be not merely in the passing of an examination or the securing of a passing 
grade at the end of the term or semester; it should rather be in the achieve- 
ment of actual reading ability. 

A WORD OF WARNING. If the student should find it advisable to engage 
a tutor, he should also bear in mind that this fact alone does not guarantee 
success; nor does the fact that there are certain fees connected with such 
service. The most a tutor can do for him is to guide him efficiently and 
effectively. The student must do the work. There are many ways of skinning 
a cat and the study program outlined above is not the only one of its kind. 
Its application, however, warrants success. Naturally, there are many apti- 
tudes in most Ph.D. candidates, aptitudes which may well be put to use in 
the pursuit of a successful conquest of the hurdles ahead. Thus, the program 
given above may be varied in accordance with such aptitudes. It may be 
said that a few select Ph.D. candidates may not need such road markers at 
all; by and large, however, they will find adherence to a strict routine and 
discipline only to their advantage. And one last word may be added: if the 
student should find it profitable to engage a tutor, by all means, let him 
go to one in time. Two weeks or even a month before the examination is 
much too late, three months before the examination is not too early. If the 
student wishes to take the hurdle without a tutor’s help, that is his business 
and all to his credit; should he, however, fail, then he should lose no time 
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about finding efficient guidance in this matter. It is not a matter of how 
much a student works nor how much time he has spent laboring over this 
project but entirely of how well he does his work. As the Good Book says: 
“So run, that ye may obtain.” 

SumMARY: The following words in conclusion are a practical echo of 
N. P. Hudson’s statement: “The unfortunate thing is that the mastery of a 
foreign language or languages is not regularly accomplished by those stu- 
dents who later aspire to graduate degrees. Many students do have this 
experience early and continuously. Others unfortunately advance otherwise 
in their scholastic course and face the foreign language requirement as a 
hurdle to be jumped just prior to the General Examinations. The longer the 
delay, the more formidable appears the barrier.”? The course and process 
of reading scientific German effectively is just as technical in nature as the 
solution of a laboratory problem. It can be done only with the aid of effec- 
tive tools and a clear mind. It finds its basis in preliminary, though not 
necessarily intensive, knowledge of language structure and may then be 
begun in its practical aspects with intelligent orientation of the sentence. 
Vocabulary and necessary structures often found in technical German must 
be committed to memory or in some fashion made readily available. Actual 
translation should be done according to definite patterns such as they are 
characteristic of clauses and clause structures. Speed should be gained in 
accordance with institutional requirements but not at the expense or loss of 
accuracy. The latter is the very essence of all scientific procedure. Highest 
speed and accuracy must become a habit. Last not least, to know how to 
write the examination—any examination, as far as that is concerned—is to 
a certain degree a matter of “know how”’; it is an application of intelligent 
procedure to knowledge and, therefore, also subject to orderly steps to be 
observed and taken. This is true especially in the case of scientific German. 

G. W. RADIMERSKY 
Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Mich. 


7 The Place of Foreign Languages in Study for the Doctoral Degree. The Modern Language 
Journal. October 1948, pp. 442-445. 





One Hundred Years 


N 1849, on the fourth of July, a teacher of Spanish signed his name to the 

preface of his textbook, ‘“‘The Spanish Teacher and Colloquial Phrase- 
Book.”’ That teacher was Francis Butler and his publisher was D. Appleton 
and Company, New York. 

Francis Butler must have known a language teacher of his time who at 
twenty-four years of age had been appointed to the Chair of Modern Lan- 
guages at Harvard University and who, previously in 1834, had taught 
Spanish at Bowdoin College and written texts for classes; Francis Butler 
must have read that author’s “Spanish Student” (published in 1842) and 
his translation of the Coplas de Manrique (published in 1833).! Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow, the author and teacher referred to, must have had an 
“examination copy” of Butler’s book. He probably read the preface, which 
says: “All nations have been, and continue to be, abundantly supplied with 
new methods of acquiring foreign languages; but, has any one of these 
theories succeeded to any extent in producing that speaking knowledge 
which is the first essential to mutual communication? 

“Tongue and language were synonymous, but the interpretation thereof 
has been woefully perverted; since, among the thousands in this great city 
[New York City] who have studied a foreign /anguage, how many may there 
be capable of common conversation in the tongue which they considered as 
a necessary appendage to a polite or commercial education? Alas! how few! 

“The author of this little work aims at nothing new; has no magical 
method of imparting a whole language for 25 cents;? has no new theory to 
advance;—but wishes herein simply to demonstrate that if @ little child can 
learn to speak a language without difficulty, much more easily may the same 
instinct, matured by reason and experience, obtain the same knowledge in 
the same old-fashioned way. Try it; you can not fail of success.” 

Washington Irving was also interested in things Spanish at that time. 
The Alhambra was published in 1832; A History of the Life and Voyages of 
Christopher Columbus (based on Fernandez de Navarrete’s Viajes) and A 
Chronicle of the Conquest of Granada appeared in 1828 and 1829 respectively. 
Irving was Minister to Spain from 1842 to 1845. William H. Prescott, his- 
torian trained at Harvard, published his Conquest of Mexico in 1843, his 
Conquest of Peru in 1847, his Reign of Philip the Second, 1856-1859, his 


1 The Coplas de Manrique was the first published work of Longfellow, who calls it the most 
beautiful moral poem of the Spanish language. The first edition (1833) printed the Spanish 
text on the left-hand page and the English translation on the right-hand page. 

? This “‘little 25-cent book” has three-hundred-twenty pages! 
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Charles V in 1857. George Ticknor, who published his highly-respected and 
accurate History of Spanish Literature in 1849, was one of those who in- 
fluenced the scholarly William Prescott in his studies of Spanish and 
Spanish-American history. Prescott was also a “booster” for language study. 
The North American Review, in January of 1843, carried a delightful review 
by Prescott of Sefiora Calderén de la Barca’s book Life in Mexico.® Prescott 
was impressed by the spirited portraiture of Mexican society given by the 
North American school-teacher wife of the one-time Spanish minister to 
Washington who later served as Spain’s first envoy to the Republic of 
Mexico. Prescott saw in Sefiora Calderén’s writing what you and I want 
to see in “travel” books: a deep understanding and an appreciation of the 
people together with the ability to speak their language. Prescott could not 
refrain from saying, just as you and I do one hundred years later, that ‘The 
traveller, ignorant of the language of the nation whom he visits, may des- 
cant on the scenery, the roads, the architecture, the outside of things, the 
rates and distances of posting, the dress of the people in the street, and may 
possibly meet a native or two, half denaturalized, kept to dine with stran- 
gers at his banker’s. But, as to the interior mechanism of society, its secret 
sympathies, and familiar tone of thinking and feeling he can know no more 
than he could of the contents of a library, by running over the titles of 
strange and unknown authors packed together on the shelves... .”’ It was 
to supply this deficiency that Sefiora Calderén’s work was given to the 
public.‘ 

Horace Mann was writing his Lectures on Education in 1845 and at the 
same time was entertaining the Argentinian Domingo Faustino Sarmiento 
and learning Spanish from him.§ Nathaniel Hawthorne, classmate of Long- 
fellow’s at Bowdoin, also knew and read Spanish, advancing so far in his 
studies as to be able to read Cervantes in the original and to base on one of 
the novelas ejemplares his Young Goodman Brown’ (1846). Another prominent 
North American who found a vocational opportunity in his study of Spanish 
was James Russell Lowell. In 1855 he became Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages at Harvard and from 1877 until 1880 he was Minister to Spain. 

One hundred years ago in these United States came the famous “‘gold 
rush” to California. Francis Parkman wrote The Oregon Trail in 1849; in 


3 See: Blair Niles, Journeys in Time, Coward-McCann, Inc. New York, 1946, pp. 157-159. 

‘ Her letters from Mexico to her family in the United States were gathered together and 
published in 1843, with a preface written by Prescott. 

5 Mrs. Horace Mann translated Sarmiento’s Facundo, o la civilisacién y la barbarie in 
1868. It is entitled Life in the Argentine Republic in the Days of the Tyrants, or Civilization and 
Barbarism. This remarkable book was one of the first Spanish-American books known abroad 
and in the United States. 

6 The novel on which he based his story is El Cologuio de los Perros. See American Literature 
Vol. V, 1933-34, pp. 342 ff. 
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the same year Henry David Thoreau was beginning his courageous discus- 
sions of the slavery issue in his Civil Disobedience. The “prophet of democ- 
racy,’ Walt Whitman, had by this year crossed half of the country on his 
way to New Orleans showing his sympathy for humanitarian reforms. Mark 
Twain, a lad of fourteen, was beginning his literary career as reporter on the 
Missouri Courier. In New York that year was born a poet, Emma Lazarus, 
whose line ‘‘Give me your tired, your poor” is carved on our Statue of 
Liberty. James Whitcomb Riley was born the same year, and Eugene Field 
the next year . . . . These were the times during which Francis Butler wrote 
and brought forth his “easy and agreeable method of acquiring a speaking 
knowledge of the Spanish language.” 

Scholars and students of Spanish must at that time have been intently 
watching current events in the Spanish-speaking parts of the United Siates: 
Texas was annexed and Florida was admitted to the Union in 1845; Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico were conquered in 1846 and California was ad- 
mitted to the Union in 1850; Congress declared war on Mexico, May 13, 
1846; the Mexicans were defeated in the battle of Buena Vista, February 23, 
1847. 

Were students in Spanish classes in the United States ‘“‘taking sides” in 
those controversial happenings? Were they giving discursos in Spanish one 
hundred years ago in 1849? Was the world getting “‘smaller and smaller” 
as the need to know all peoples of the earth became “greater and greater’’? 
Had the isolation of this country from international affairs become tradi- 
tional and open to constant criticism by language teachers? Were the fields 
of diplomacy, commerce and international relations beginning then to make 
manifest their demands, or did they wait until 1918 and 1941? 

There surely was a desire to study Spanish in 1849, and in the years 
following, according to the Francis Butler ‘‘method,” for in 1892 a Herman 
Ritter brought out a “‘new edition, revised and arranged according to the 
rules of the Spanish Academy.” “‘The large sale and continued popularity of 
this little work for so many years have so fully demonstrated its merit, 
that I have not attempted to change the method or arrangement of matter 
in any particular, nor to any extent the phraseology of the text... . It is 
hoped that these changes will prove acceptable, and help to add another 
epoch to the long and prosperous career of this favorite little book, which 
I predict will continue, as it has in the past, a most useful companion to 
every student of the beautiful Spanish language,” wrote Herman Ritter in 
his “‘Prefatory Note.” 

Will there be anything new to say in 1949? What advice shall we give 
our students in the “method of studying a foreign language’’? Is that of 
1849 old-fashioned, or is it sound in spite of the quaint way of expression? 
All through the years mew methods of acquiring foreign languages have 
been “discovered” and advertised. Will any of these new methods be long 
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remembered by those who study them? What do they bring forth that 
Francis Butler did not know one hundred years ago? Read his book, and 
ponder a while; then, together, let us ask ourselves what can we do to make 
our students, all through the years, succeed in “mastering the foreign lan- 
guage.” 

If we become discouraged in our work, we may read the following ‘‘ad- 
vice to the student” written by Francis Butler—or we can read Longfellow, 
our colleague. Perhaps he will offer us some consolation with one of his 
stanzas of Jorge Manrique’s Coplas: 


Thy pilgrimage begins in tears, 

And ends in bitter doubts and fears, 
On dark despair; 

Midway so many toils appear, 

That he who lingers longest here 
Knows most of care. 

Thy goods are bought with many a groan, 
By the hot sweat of toil alone, 

And weary hearts; 

Fleet-footed is the approach of woe, 
But with a lingering step and slow 
Its form departs. 


If Longfellow ever sat at his desk at Bowdoin College or Harvard University 
examining textbook after textbook trying to decide what beginning book to 
adopt, he must have read Butler’s foreword, as you and I read it now: 


ADVICE TO THE STUDENT, ON THE METHOD OF STUDYING A FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE. 


“To acquire a speaking knowledge of a foreign language is not a difficult 
task, if undertaken in a good humor, and with a fixed determination to 
make some little progress every day. There are so many little bits of time, 
which, if devoted to study, would tend rather to relieve than annoy. The 
time that is disagreeably wasted in waiting for others, for boats, stages, 
breakfast, dinner, tea, supper, etc. might be both profitably and pleasurably 
whiled away, by taking a small and interesting book from the coat-pocket. 
Besides this, there is the advantage of oftentimes meeting with those to 
whom you may refer in case of difficulty. The writer has learned more of 
foreign languages in this way than he could have acquired in closeted hours 
of deep and wearisome toil and study. ‘Many mickles make a muckle,’ says 
the Scotchman; so say I; and so you will find, if you will follow the simple 
course laid down for you. 

“To speak a language, you must begin precisely as a child begins to 
speak its mother-tongue. A child has never been known to speak his first 
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sentence correctly, but acquires his knowledge of language in the same way 
as he learns to run. He begins by jumping and springing in his mother’s 
arms, then crawls, then toddles, cautious but resolute, from chair to chair, 
till, after a few self-taught lessons in experimental philosophy, he can 
scamper, unguided and alone. So it is with his pronouncing organs; he be- 
gins with mum, mum, and goes on exercising his tongue, etc. soon adopting 
a method of his own of regulating his accents to the sounds of others. But 
I never knew a child stop speaking because he was afraid of making a 
mistake; if such were the case, this would indeed be a silent world. Don’t be 
afraid; you will soon be amused at the blunders you have made, and your 
constant progress will impart to you fresh courage. You will acquire a talka- 
tive knowledge of a language by the same means as the child. 

“The majority of those who study a foreign language seldom dream of 
making any use of it; they dread the bare idea of speaking a word, but 
appear to be perfectly satisfied with having taken so many quarters’ lessons, 
translated from such and such books; and they rest assured that the Span- 
iard and the Frenchman talk much faster than an American, and that they 
shall mever talk French or Spanish at all. At the same time they are de- 
termined, that when they can speak folerably well, they will begin; like 
Paddy, who had made up his mind not to bathe until he knew how to swim, 
they bar themselves from the only efficient mode of improvement, the 
habitual practice of speech, right or wrong. Your first effort will no doubt 
extract an occasional smile; but foreigners, I must say, are far less inclined 
to ridicule, and far more ready to help out a tottering, misconstructed sen- 
tence, than we are; and are well pleased to assist the beginner, by politely 
giving him any assistance required. By availing yourselves of opportunities 
and means, trifling in themselves, you may acquire a thorough knowledge 
of a language, without any expense, with scarcely any loss of time; at the 
same time forming useful and agreeable connections, which you may find 
at all times ready and willing to serve you, merely because you can speak 
their language. I could give you numerous proofs of this, but it would cost 
too much to print them. You will find more real friendship and derive more 
advantage from a foreigner whose language you speak than you can fairly 
expect from any other acquaintance. 

“Never be afraid to speak because you fear to express your ideas rather 
awkwardly. Every time you give utterance to strange sounds adds to your 
knowledge of pronunciation, and lessens your bashfulness by giving you 
increased confidence in yourself. Always keep some study-book in your 
pocket; you will find abundant opportunities for a few minutes’ study, 
which (without any sacrifice of time) will not fail to amuse and instruct you. 

“Decide firmly on devoting so many minutes per day to study, be they 
ever so few; always pronounce what you read; thus, by accustoming yourself 
to the sounds, you will be better enabled to understand others. 
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“Read every sentence over and over, until you can pronounce as fast 
as the same amount of English. 

“The daily learning of a little is peculiarly important in the study of a 
foreign language. 

“‘A small fire needs constant feeding. 

“Ten minutes per day is one hour a week, and ten minutes’ study will 
cause an hour’s reflection. One hour’s study per week, a little every day for 
one year, is often more than equal to six months’ lessons from a master. 
We always act with more decision when we depend on ourselves, rather than 
on the assistance of others. I do not mean to recommend my readers to 
study only one hour a week. Let them try the ten minutes per day; they will 
generally extend it, especially as they become more interested in the study. 
Any person of common abilities, by studying one hour a day, in three 
months may make himself perfectly well understood, and, as soon as he 
speaks a little, he receives an important and gratuitous lesson from all with 
whom he converses. 

“This is no fable; try it, you will succeed. You will find friends enough 
to solve all your difficulties. 

“By attending to a few general rules and analyzing a few phrases, you 
will soon be able to compose for yourself, by noticing the forms of construc- 
tion with which you have made yourself acquainted. 

“Suppose six persons agree to study one hour a day, to converse to- 
gether whenever an opportunity offers; to meet together once a week (or 
at any other stated periods) for the purpose of mutual instruction; to read, 
translate, converse, and solve difficulties among themselves. They would 
reap great advantage from this; for, although there might be no great differ- 
ence in their individual progress, still, as every one is studying on his ‘own 
hook,’ each would have something new to communicate. Every difficulty 
should be noted down, to be unraveled the first favorable opportunity, by 
any person better informed than themselves. Learn a little here, a little 
there, read a little, write a little, study a little, compose a little, talk a little. 
Don’t make a task of it. 

“Keep a journal in Spanish of your daily transactions, the weather, re- 
markable events, etc. You need not be shy about this, as you will be the sole 
inspector of it, and day after day, as you improve, you will be each day 
convinced of your progress, and daily correct your past errors. Five minutes 
per diem will suffice, and sometimes less. It is now eighteen years that I 
have kept my journal in Spanish. For ten years I did not speak a half an 
hour in that language, but my Spanish recollections had been so continually 
aroused by my daily compositions (short as they were), that rothing was 
lost, and by dint of a few extra twists of the tongue I almost immediately 
recovered myself, and felt, in renewing my Spanish conversation, as though 
I had never been out of practice at all. 
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“Mark well the construction of the phrases you read, and attempt the 
composition of others, in the same form, but of other materials. 

“T deem it unnecessary to enlarge much in notes on difficulties in the 
conversations, as the student, by an attentive perusal, may easily analyze 
the sentences himself, and compose accordingly. 

““As soon as you have pronounced all the phrases thoroughly, look 
through on the Spanish side [All of the conversations are arranged in parallel 
columns of Spanish and English]? and see how much you can understand, 
always pronouncing aloud; and then look through on the English, translat- 
ing it into Spanish: thus repeating the dose leisurely and coolly till you get 
thoroughly well versed in the facility of pronunciation, and well armed with 
a variety of conversational knowledge; then pursue the study just how, 
when, and where you please. If you don’t succeed, call on the author and 
inform him of the fact, that he may note it down in his journal.” 

With no intent whatsoever at facetiousness, this author would like to 
end her article with a tribute to the alert, energetic and brilliant Francis 
Butler as Longfellow’s translation did to Jorge Manrique’s father: 


And, though the warrior’s sun has set, 
Its light shall linger round us yet, 
Bright, radiant, blest. 


AGNES MARIE BRADY 
University of Kansas 


7 In my copy of this book, I found an old, yellowed paper with a list of words that some 
ambitious student was learning: shirt, camisa; collar, cuello; cuff, putios; vest, chaleco; coat, 
saco; pants, pantalones; necktie, corbata; undershirt, camisa; drawers, calzoncillos; socks 
(men), calcetines; stockings (women), medias; shoes, zapatos; slippers, chinelas; garters, ligas. 
An interesting observation results: the Spanish words have remained the same for these one 
hundred years, but the English words for the same have changed. 





French Vocabulary Aids 


ANY words and expressions which are not to be found in most vo- 

cabularies and dictionaries are needed for discussion of contemporary 
life, with its new inventions and its changing conditions. The foliowing notes 
may serve as an aid to teachers who want to use such expressions and can- 
not find translations ready at hand. 

Autos constantly generate new vocabulary. A jeep is feminine: une jeep. 
A convertible is une décapotable—with the top up, la capote levée. Your auto 
turns over (capote) if the road is slippery (/a route est glissante) or if you get 
off the pavement (on va dans le talus). Ona turn (A un tournant de la route), 
you must not pass (i/ ne faut pas doubler). You read a road sign (un écriteau) 
and take the road to the left (om prend @ gauche). Along the road are sign- 
boards (des panneaux-réclame). If you have a flat tire (ume crevaison), you 
have to change it (i/ faut changer une roue), either the left back (la roue 
gauche arriére), or the right front (Ja roue droite avant). Or if you have no 
spare, you get out the tool kit (/a sacoche pour les crevaisons) and a pair of 
overalls (une salopette) and put in a new inner tube (om met une chambre @ air 
neuve dla roue). With the tools, you have a greasy rag (un chiffon gras) and 
a can of oil (um bidon d’huile). You pump up the tires (on regonfle les pneus) 
and perhaps you look at the bumper (le pare-choc) and the gas tank (le 
réservoir). Then you get in, start the engine (on met le moteur en marche), 
step on the gas (om accélére), and work the gearshift (om manoeuvre le levier 
des vitesses). Later you have to park the car (il faut parquer la voiture) at 
the curb (au bord de la chaussée or contre le trottoir). If it is very cold, you 
may have to drain the radiator (vider le radiateur). If your car is parked in 
a good place (rangée @ un bon endroit) you don’t have to move it (la changer 
de place). If you don’t turn on your parking lights (mettre les feux de posi- 
tion), a cop gives you a ticket (um agent vous colle une contravention). 

At an airport (um aéroport), the airplane lands (l’avion atterrit) on a run- 
way (une piste) of the landing field (le terrain d’atterrissage). Later you take 
off (on décolle), with the pilot (/e pilote) at the controls (aux commandes). 
If you have a movie camera you take pictures (on cinématographie une scéne) 
and show them to your friends in slow motion (au ralenti). In the newspaper 
you read the headlines (/es titres). If there is important news, there are 
banner headlines (des titres en manchette). Perhaps you save clippings (des 
coupures). Or you consult the radio log (l’horaire des postes). 

In the office, the stenog (Ja sténo or sténographe) has her pencil—perhaps 
an eversharp (um porte-mine)—and a note pad (un bloc-notes) within reach 
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(@ portée de la main). The typist (la dactylo or dactylographe) has a type- 
writer (une machine a écrire)—usually not a portable (une machine porta- 
tive)—and letter-head stationery (du papier @ en-téte). She puts the carbon 
copy in a file (um fichier). To seal the letter (Pour cacheter la lettre), she licks 
the flap of the envelope (elle mouille la colle du rabattant de l’enveloppe). She 
opens (décachéte or défait) other letters. The telephone rings (le téléphone 
sonne or appelle), she picks up the receiver (elle prend l’appareil), but if there 
is nobody on the line (sur la ligne) she hangs up (racrocche). If the call is 
for someone who is not in, she says, ‘‘He’ll call back” (J/ va rappeler). Oc- 
casionally she asks for long-distance (elle demande l’interurbain). 

If you have a watch that runs fast or slow (avance ou retarde), you ask, 
‘What time have you?” (Quelle heure avez-vous?) Then you set it (on la 
remet @ l’heure) and wind it (on la remonte). You may have a wristwatch 
(un bracelet-montre) with a leather or metal wristband (@ monture de cuir ou 
de métal). On your clothes you have snaps (des boutons @ pression) and 
zippers (des fermetures-éclair). You hang your clothes on a hanger (um cintre). 
At night you are dressed in pajamas (on est vétu d’un pyjama). For school, 
boys wear a jacket (um blouson) or a T-shirt (une chemisette). A men’s suit 
is un complet; a women’s suit, um costume tailleur. 

Girls have nail polish (vernis pour les ongles), polish remover (dissolvants 
pour ongles) and a nail file (une lime @ ongles). They have their eyebrows 
plucked and pencilled (les sourcils épilés et passés au crayon), and they use 
lipstick (du rouge aux lévres). If they have circles under their eyes (des 
poches d’yeux) or a pimple (un bouton), they take a pill (um comprimé) or a 
capsule (un cachet). If they have a blister (ume cloque or une ampoule) they 
use adhesive tape (du sparadrap). The doctor gives you a shot (le docteur 
vous fait une pigtre). 

In a small apartment you may have a studio couch (um lit-divan or un 
divan-lit), and now many people have a sleeping bag (um sac de couchage). 
In the kitchen you have cans (des bottes de conserve) and you may have a 
waffle iron (un moule @ gaufres). You try not to spill dishwater (répandre de 
Peau de vaisselle) on the linoleum (le linoléum). If there is a leak (une fuite 
d’eau) in the pipes (les twyaux) you may need a monkey wrench (une clef 
anglaise) and some tape (du chatterton) or some washers (des rondelles). You 
may need a pair of pliers (une pince), or a screwdriver (um tournevis) to un- 
screw the screws (pour débloquer les écrous). You use the switch (le bouton 
électrique or le commutateur or l’interrupteur) to turn on the light (pour 
allumer). If you need to put in a new bulb (changer la lampe or l’ampoule) 
at night, you may need a flashlight (une lampe de poche or une torche élec- 
trique). 

ANNE WUEST 


University of Colorado 








Leaching Russtan in the Private 
Secondary School* 


CCORDING to the count in the last AATSEEL Bulletin there are but 
eight secondary schools offering Russian—two public high schools and 
six private schools. From this we may assume that Russian at this level has 
no accepted pattern of instruction as do the more commonly taught modern 
languages. Each Russian instructor is developing his course, therefore, with- 
out a model to follow and the eight people involved are groping towards a 
pattern. In this situation we at the secondary level have the opportunity in 
collaboration with the college Russian departments to develop a pattern of 
instruction such that our students will move smocthly into courses at the 
college level. That this is of the utmost importance, is clearly indicated by 
a casual glance at the lack of coordination between the secondary school 
and college courses in German, French and Spanish. It may be noted here 
that such coordination has been the theme of several recent meetings of 
language teachers’ associations. As Russian is just being introduced to the 
secondary level and as it is yet in a state of flux at the college level, we are 
now presented with an opportunity which will never come again. 

For a clear understanding of the Russian course at the Lake Forest 
Academy a few words concerning the limitations under which it is offered 
are necessary. First, the school is small—-about 160 boys—and the language 
department offers, along with Russian, three-year courses in German, 
French, Spanish and Latin. Each of the latter courses has seniority rights 
or a vested interest in the curriculum not accruing to Russian. As a result 
Russian is an “‘extra”’ or fifth course in the schedules of those students tak- 
ing it. Therefore we have offered Russian 1 five times per week for a full 
credit to juniors and seniors and Russian 2 three times per week for a half 
credit to those seniors who have taken the first-year course and can fit it 
into their senior schedule. Second, the instructor’s background in Russian 
is limited. This preparaticn puts certain definite limitations on the type of 
course which can be offered. With that introduction we turn to a description 
of the course. 


Objectives 
First, each student shall acquire the ability with the help of a dictionary 
to read relatively simple Russian. 


* A paper read before the AATSEEL on Dec. 29, 1947 in Detroit. 
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Second, each student shall achieve a good pronunciation enabling him 
to read aloud fluently from the printed page. 

Third, each student shall write the Russian script legibly and easily. 

Fourth, each student shall acquire a vocabulary for reading purposes 
of approximately 1,500 words. 

These objectives are a result of the limitations described above and 
their essence is first, a firm foundation on which a greater reading skill may 
be developed and second, a good pronunciation as a basis for more advanced 
work in the spoken language. The position of ‘‘grammar”’ or the ability to 
write Russian is that of a by-product and its introduction into the course 
will be clarified below. 


The First-Year Course 


We open with a six to eight week oral-aural introduction. The depart- 
ment owns two recorders equipped with extra turntables for re-recording, 
a listening-room equipped with six playback machines designed for use with 
earphones and each language classroom has a playback machine. The re- 
corders may be brought into the classroom as needed. Using the equipment 
we teach the students a series of dialogues. Each student receives English 
transliteralizations of the dialogues and recordings of same in Russian are 
available in the listening-room. In a transliteralization from Russian the 
English follows the Russian word order and there is but one English word 
for each Russian word. The latter result is achieved by a liberal and un- 
orthodox use of hyphens in the English. The recordings are arranged as 
follows: a) the dialogue is given complete; b) the dialogue is repeated in 
add-a-part style with blank pauses for the first speaker; c) the dialogue is 
repeated again in add-a-part style with blank pauses for the second speaker. 
The student, after an adequate classroom introduction, trains himself 
outside the class period by answering back to the recording in the listening- 
room. Through this and other uses of recordings in the listening-room we 
greatly increase the amount of time, in which a student is in “contact” with 
the spoken language. As each dialogue is memorized the students, working 
in pairs, record it and compare their records with the correct version in the 
listening-room. After each three dialogues the students write, memorize 
and record one of their own composition, which combines the material of 
the previous dialogues. In this way the student is led to break up the pre- 
viously acquired patterns and make a more mobile use of the separate 
parts—sentences, phrases, words. The written version is, of course, in 
English. The dialogues are such that the students may use them among 
themselves in campus situations. In this manner the sounds of Russian 
are learned “in context,” and but rarely does the instructor find it neces- 
Sary to treat them individually. 

In preparation for the shift to the written form of the language the 
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instructor mimeographs English transliteralizations of the reading material 
in the first five lessons of the text (Jacques, A Russian Primer). Correct 
recordings of each piece in Russian are placed in the listening-room along 
with questions on each of the lessons and the students are trained to read 
these English transliteralizations aloud in Russian, as well as to answer the 
questions. To this point the students have not seen any written Russian 
at all. They have, however, learned a good deal of Russian through the 
ear and have been trained to reproduce the material orally. 

They are now ready for the Russian alphabet, printed and written. Using 
the blackboard and recordings they memorize the alphabet, learn to recog- 
nize the printed form and to write the script. They receive their copies 
of the text and we drill the first five reading selections. The student having 
already learned to read them can devote his entire attention to associating 
the previously learned sounds of the language to their correct symbols 
printed and written, for he is required to copy the lessons and to make a 
record of his own reading from both the printed and written version. This 
approach has proven highly successful, giving a solid foundation in pro- 
nunciation and simplifying the hurdle of the Russian alphabet in both 
printed and written form. 

It is infinitely easier for the student to acquire an accurate pronunciation 
of Russian or any other language, if while first working on it he is not 
confused by the further task of learning the written symbols for the new 
sounds. One thing at a time—learn the sounds, then their written symbols! 
As a secondary advantage the student so trained is far less likely to attribute 
to the literal symbols of the foreign language the English sounds, which 
these symbols have for years called forth. 

The remainder of the first semester is spent in reading the first sixteen 
lessons of the text. Vocabulary learning and reading aloud are stressed. 
Written work consists almost exclusively of answers to questions stated in 
Russian. During this period students keep a notebook in which they chart 
the declensional endings and the forms of the verb as met plus a list of all 
verbs in the infinitive, first person singular and second person singular of the 
present tense. It is required that they recognize these forms as necessary to 
translation, although we do make some use of them in the rather small 
amount of written work. 

In the second semester the remainder of A Russian Primer is read along 
with the first two books in the Heath Graded Russian Series. Emphasis is 
laid on vocabulary and on the recognition and correct translation of per- 
fective verbs. This approach to the problem of the aspects seems much more 
satisfactory with students at the high school level than an attempt to have 
them pair off the two forms or study the theory as it is normally presented 
in grammars. Their understanding of the aspects grows directly out of 
their reading with the instructor as an interpreter of the difficulties. If 
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required to translate accurately from the Russian, the students acquire 
a basic understanding of the difference in meaning between the two major 
aspects, an understanding which no amount of theory can give them. 
Through such translation the students grasp the use which the Russian 
makes of his aspects, for they are faced over and over and over again with 
the problem of rendering them accurately in English. 

There are several reasons for the first-year approach as outlined above. 
Somewhat more that half of the students are able to take but one year— 
either they are seniors or they are juniors who will be unable to fit Russian 
into their senior program. As a result, if they take Russian in college, they 
will have to take Russian 1, where, judging from the books most commonly 
used, grammar will be stressed. And it hardly seems logical to attempt to 
duplicate that effort at the secondary level. Rather, train the students in 
pronunciation and reading and enlarge their vocabulary. This will help 
them in their first-year course in college and enlighten their study of the 
grammar at that level. The second reason is somewhat more pragmatic. 
These students are taking Russian as an ‘‘extra’”’ course above the normal 
load and they want to learn to read it. If they do not feel achievement along 
this line, they will drop the course. Were the instructor better equipped, 
he would add, not grammar, but a fuller oral-aural program! This experience 
of student demand in Russian seems borne out by Miss Jacques’ study, 
which appeared in the Modern Language Journal for December, 1947. 

Thus our first-year course stresses pronunciation and reading—grammar 
is treated only as it is functional to the reading matter. As regards reading 
material these students, born in the early 1930’s, are interested in post-1917 
Russia—cf. material in Jacques’ text, part II. More material from this 
period should be included in the elementary readers. 


The Second-Year Course 


As mentioned this is a half credit course meeting three times per week 
as few of our students can, within the requirements of the curriculum, 
afford five periods a week for Russian 2. During this year the class covers an 
elementary grammar—no really satisfactory one has been found. For 
vocabulary study we use the list which Prof. Bobrinskoy of the University 
of Chicago and Mme. Sobotka of the University of Illinois made up in 
connection with their work on the Heath Graded Russian Series. This list 
is arranged alphabetically and most of the words are printed with one or 
more derivatives. As this list does not give the English meanings, the stu- 
dents buy a dictionary and are trained in its use. For reading purposes we 
use Russian Studies by Segal, the third book in the Heath Series and prob- 
ably Patrick’s Elementary Russian Reader. This choice of material gives 
the students a wide range of subject matter, style and vocabulary. 

While we generally take the grammar lesson by lesson, there is no hesi- 
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tation in skipping around as need arises from the reading—i.e. Russian 
Studies requires an understanding of the use of participles and early in the 
fall we cover them in the grammar. In so far as it is possible we turn to the 
grammar when the reading material requires it, that is to say as the students 
require further grammatical knowledge for their work. In this way we com- 
plete an elementary grammar so to speak “‘on demand.” I am impressed 
with the value of this approach to the structure of a language and am 
convinced that, as the techniques and teaching materials improve, the 
results will far surpass the more ordinary technique of running a class 
straight through a grammar either before or in conjunction with reading. 
By permitting the grammar to arise naturally out of the reading activity 
the students feel an immediate and pressing need for each item as it is 
presented to them. 

If skill with the written form of the language is required, it can be 
developed in this way as easily and much more naturally through written 
answers to questions, short paragraphs based on the reading material, 
exercises in the grammar for drill on certain points as need has arisen out of 
the reading. Further, one may require that selected words from the vocabu- 
lary list be accurately used in sentences. As in the first year, a high standard 
of pronunciation is demanded. 


Conclusion 


In closing I would stress again the need for a coordination between the 
secondary school and college courses in Russian, so that those students 
continuing Russian in college may fit smoothly and successfully into the 
correct course. I would suggest to the Methodology Committee of the 
AATSEEL that it ask each of the eight secondary school teachers of Russian 
for a detailed statement of their course, subject their syllabi to the criticism 
of a chosen group of college teachers and then make the syllabi and the 
resulting comments available in printed or mimeographed form through 
the AATSEEL Bulletin. In a following number the secondary school teach- 
ers might be offered a rebuttal, or a panel discussion on the subject might 
be part of next year’s program. The group involved is still so small that 
such a modus operandi should be successful. Through such discussion and 
meeting of minds the beginnings of a standard for secondary school courses 
might be worked out and of equal importance a close and continuing contact 
between the instructors at the two levels would be set up. 

RicHARD H. DELANO 

Lake Forest Academy, 

Lake Forest, Ill. 
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The Oral Approach to Language 


Learning 


[’ MUST have occurred to you, as it so often has occurred to me, that 
the aims, goals and methods of our language instruction are beset with 
contradiction from the very beginning. We purpose to teach a language and 
we teach reading, writing, translation, grammar with its varied rules and 
exceptions, syntax with its intricate snares and entanglements. In fact we 
teach anything and everything except that which the word language itself 
implies, namely speaking or the spoken word. We try to cultivate in our 
students as a highest goal Sprachgefiihl while in reality we inculcate every- 
thing except feeling for the Sprache, the spoken word. We all have fallen 
prey to the fallacy that the language is a tool. Complacently, if not wilfully 
and joyfully, we have accepted students and we have guided them to the 
use of this tool and skill, and what is worse, we have treated our language 
as just that sort of mechanical or technical implement. To be sure we have 
tried in a more or less clandestine fashion to lead our students to deeper 
sources of human understanding, into arresting schemes of verse and prose 
‘into the devious pattern of creative imagination, and the lasting inspira- 
tion of poetic wisdom.” (Helmuth Rehder, ‘‘The Content of Post-War 
Courses in German,” German Quarterly, January, 1948, p. 26.) Yet we have 
only too often made apologies for these our ventures while we were profess- 
ing to be the exponents of the Reading Method. 

It took a great world conflict which brought with it an inevitable inter- 
mingling of spoken tongues to arouse us, to call us back to our primary pur- 
pose, to teach the foreign tongue. And this of all things had to come through 
the military. It is interesting to note here, as Professor Rehder recently 
pointed out, ““There is a peculiar similarity between the demand on German 
exacted by the scientific world and that posed by the late war effort. Both 
insist on skills, the one on reading ability, the other on the ability to speak 
the language. Both of them demand that a maximum of information and 
skill be acquired in a minimum of time.” (Ibid.) It is the more amazing to 
me that science which by its very nature is international, demanded of the 
teaching profession an isolationist mode of teaching, at least a very lop- 
sided one, namely reading, while the military, self-contained, autonomous, 
or perhaps the embodiment of nationalism as well, effected the application 
of international spoken skills. Nevertheless to me it is phenomenal that 
language teachers had to be embroiled in a World War in order to be shaken 
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out of their own isolationism, and more than that they had thus to be made 
to realize the importance of the oral means of world communication. 

Not all of us as yet are convinced of the necessity of the spoken word in 
our daily meetings with our students. May not one ask, however, whether 
the lack of such oral interchange is not somehow reflected on a larger scale 
by our general failure of understanding and being understood abroad? At 
last many of us have come to realize that the modern languages are not just 
academic exercises to be engaged in for fifty minutes a day and four times 
a week in a sterile, almost airtight classroom. Nor are they hothouse prod- 
ucts, quickly to be reared and quickly to be disposed of. On the contrary, 
ours are live subjects with live demands. They call for the constant nurture 
consisting of the give and take of live teachers and live pupils alike. They 
grow and flourish with the interest, the emotions, the intelligence that both 
bring into the arena. After all, language was, long before it was ever written, 
and still is primarily the interchange of ideas in sounds and words and sen- 
tences of living peoples. These beings are in actual changeable settings and 
situations, social environments, political turmoil, with a great variety of 
responses, impressions, connotations. How can anyone watch the present 
European scene and not give foremost importance to the spoken word? It is 
easy to agree therefore with Leonard Bloomfield (“About Foreign Language 
Teaching,” Yale Review, 1945, p. 625): ‘‘To the extent that you have learned 
to speak and understand a foreign language, to that extent you have learned 
to respond with a different selection and emphasis to the world around you, 
and for your relations with people you have gained a new system of sensi- 
bilities, conventions and restraints.” The living foreign tongue, hence the 
spoken language, must again become a unique experience in our classroom. 
The cultural and mental patterns of the other peoples must grow into a 
vivid reality of the new acquiring or acquisitive self. This, of course, can 
never be mere theory, but always is most captivating practice. Now the 
whole man, his mind, memory, and imagination must combine with pho- 
netic and physical or psycho-physical ability. Speaking, as we know, and 
the foreigner in particular, engages the whole person, not just one talent or 
one facet of his being. Small wonder that there is nothing more satisfying 
to our students than this feeling of accomplishment when they are engaged 
in conversation, especially extracurricular. Interest and confidence seem 
verily to radiate upon mastery of a verbal oral exchange of ideas. Having 
achieved interest and enthusiasm, success cannot be far off. 

Before I proceed, I must make it clear that we of the German depart- 
ment of Wooster do not adhere to any particular method of teaching. In 
fact we use every available means to get our subject across to and back out 
of our students. Naturally we stress pronunciation aided by dictation, indi- 
vidual and chorus reading, grammar, a very minimum of translation, but 
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profuse amounts of black board work by both teacher and students, litera- 
ture, lyrics, and songs. In “reading,” that is, covering pages of foreign ma- 
terial in part for exactnesss or for general comprehension and also for inten- 
sive work within the classroom, we still read as much as we ever have, if 
not more. However, and this is the main difference between now and 
formerly, our classes are conducted almost exclusively in the German tongue. 
We think we are accomplishing our ends to such a degree that already in the 
second semester of the first year in my own class, for instance, hardly a 
word of English is heard, not even for grammar explanation. If someone 
should question the value of this in the present large classes, may I say that 
for the first ten to fifteen minutes we divide our classes, one half going to the 
blackboard, the other half receiving special oral drill in the material at 
hand. 

The success in speaking and in getting the students to speak rests of 
course with the efficiency, character, intelligence and culture of the teacher. 
(The nature of those taught we may disregard here.) It is the teacher who 
has to make the students realize that language is not only a living thing, 
but with a live method he has to demonstrate what he tries to get across to 
his pupils. He not only has to arouse interest but he has to sustain it, and 
what can be a more interesting medium than conversation? It goes without 
saying, therefore, that the teacher himself must be a master of his tongue. 
This is a higher demand than has heretofore been made of him. It is he who 
for the students must become the embodiment and vocal exponent of the 
language, area, nation, and culture under consideration. And if he cannot 
give it verbal expression how can he hope that his students ever will. The 
teacher has to meet the real challenge of letting his light shine, and he need 
not apologize for it. Originality, self-activity, and self-reliance must be on 
his side. Speaking develops individuality; he must have it, and he must 
assume that the class as a whole will acquire it. Unison work can easily help 
in this. Some weeks ago, for instance, my second semester beginning class 
had finished book five of the Hagboldt Series. With a little help I let the 
whole class tell the story of the Bremer Stadtmusikanten. Such interest, en- 
thusiasm, eagerness, talkativeness, effervescence in the foreign speech I 
had never encountered among twenty-five men and women before. 
Never must we forget that even comparative mastery gives assurance and 
power, the ultimate end of all education to judge from the Baconian adage: 
scientia est potentia. If we have aroused pleasure in our subject the learning, 
memorizing process will soon lose the drudgery of a task and become a joy- 
ful labor of love. 

If our modern languages should ever disappear from our colleges it is in 
part because our teachers along with so many mediocre students have ac- 
cepted the idea that a foreign language is something to be endured. A friend 
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of mine, a successful physician, tells me that he wished a teacher had made 
him realize that a language may be a part of education with value in itself, 
and not merely a stumbling block on the road to practicing medicine. 

To accomplish this goal we speak German as much as possible. We try 
to give the students the chance of hearing the foreign language upon every 
available minute. Thus, practically, the class is in session as long as the 
teacher is in the room. The bell is merely a signal for all to participate. No 
student will resent answering before or after the bell such general questions 
as, for instance, Wie geht’s, Wieviel Uhr ist es, Haben Sie viel studiert fiir 
heute, Waren Sie gestern im Kino, Wie geht es Ihrer Zimmerkamaradin, etc. 
If he or she is not able to answer, nevertheless, the student does feel honored 
with being ind. vidually addressed and aroused by the teacher. Furthermore, 
it does give him something to take special note of when back in his own 
study. This, too, must be counted again. It adds to the active vocabulary 
because before the week is over I may ask that student the same question, 
and he may be only too eager to give me the answer then. 

Our oral approach to the language is slower at first in showing results, 
but it is more sure and more thorough I am convinced. This procedure is 
slower because the emphasis is to insist upon and to insure correct pronun- 
ciation. Still troublesome examples in pronunciation occur, e.g. Er sagte, 
dass er es konnte, kinnte, kennte (or) kannte. Or does it make a difference as 
to what was said here? Who on the other hand has not had the experience 
that a student often understands the meaning of what is said from the 
tone of voice in which something is given forth? Or which teacher does not 
know that when he asks a question in typical poker-face manner that the 
responses are very slowly forthcoming? Implied in this is naturally the fact 
that in the oral acquisition the student shares in the emotional or irrational 
inflections, the temper and ideology of which the language is capable. This 
is to acquire some of the hidden power which is language. 

It goes without saying that we lay more stress on content than on form. 
We are trying to make our students express themselves; their thoughts and 
feelings come uppermost. Only after they have expressed themselves does 
the teacher give the idiomatically and grammatically correct version of 
that expression. Different is the case when we drill idiormatic expressions or 
points in grammar or syntax. The teacher gives the correct version first and 
the students are given a chance to show whether they are aware and in 
possession of the right way. Whatever theoretical aspects seem to underlie 
the exercise, they become practical through functional applications. For 
instance, the students are shown on the blackboard the paradigm Ich wasche 
mich and Ich wasche mir die Hande, das Gesicht, den Kopf, etc., and then we 
give them leeway as to which they prefer to use. Considering the varieties 
possible almost a whole hour could be spent on waschen alone with every 
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student becoming familiar with it. If grammar is involved in such exercise 
it is not of course as an end in itself, but simply as a means to a more signifi- 
cant one. 

One can easily see from the foregoing that oneof the first assets demanded 
in the learning of a foreign language is memory. The sooner the student 
realizes this the better for him. However, the teacher can disguise the bitter 
pill, and especially bitter it seems for the American student. He can show and 
demonstrate and by repetition almost fulfill the task right in class. Phrases, 
idioms, sentences, yes, even poems or songs, can be learned when the teacher 
himself shows and points out the usefulness thereof and the fun involved. 
Some years ago when we used the Evans and Roseler College German all our 
Freshmen within the second week learned Der Meister schickt den Jockel 
aus. To make it more effective I appointed a few students to recite this to 
the whole German Club. Then I invited the whole class to recite it is unison 
that evening. Before we realized it Der Meister was the campus riddle. One 
heard it all over the place. In our Second Year classes when individual books 
are assigned for outside reading, every day one student makes an oral re- 
port in German on the content. In our conversation class we have our stu- 
dents give weekly oral reports on what they found most interesting in cur- 
rent affairs as given in the New Yorker Staatszeitung. Frequently we have 
other students retell what they themselves understood of the first report. 
Thus everything that is said and done is a class, not so much an individual 
affair. 

In the introductory courses we prefer graded reading material, simple 
but extensive. We do use consistently the Hagboldt series I-X and the 
alternate I-V one day a week during the first year. The more formal aspects 
of the language are presented through the Curts Basic German Grammar. 
The readers by Vail or Childs help to widen our general linguistic accom- 
plishments. 

Questioning has become a real art in language instruction. In fact one 
may be tempted to say that it is one of the most important factors in lan- 
guage learning. Only rarely will a question be answerable with a ja-nein. 
The student has to reply in a complete sentence. Here he may simply recast 
with the addition of one word the teacher’s query, a technique which most 
any attentive student may acquire. Most value is achieved, however, when 
the student has to formulate his own thoughts, even if that should extend 
into a compound sentence. Infinite possibilities are given to the alert teacher 
and the students are often found eager to meet the challenge. At the end of 
the first semester the student who could not distinguish between wer and wo 
became the laughing stock of the whole class. Affected and stilted speech 
habits are entirely out of place. Nothing will break down the barrier that 
normally exists between instructor and student more quickly than the 
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rightly conducted informal and varied questioning. The teacher, by the 
way, may have here a real opportunity of showing how human and less pro- 
fessorial he can be. 

Nothing will enliven the classroom more and show that the foreign lan- 
guages are not dead subjects than the unlimited amounts of dramatization. 
From the ‘“Handlungsreihen” which the teacher may easily demonstrate 
and a student imitate, to homemade dialogueal and dramatic elaborations 
or simplifications any one chapter in a good reader will provide material. 
The teacher who never assigns the setting to dialogue of a given text, 
misses an excellent chance of finding out what native talent lies in his young 
charges. Most students like to act. A few extra minutes spent in class or 
after class will also provide one of the best entertainments for the foreign 
language club. During the war our German Club activities were never inter- 
fered with, because they were confined strictly to language goals. Our all- 
German vesper services with hymns, scripture, prayer, and sermon, were 
always well attended and gave our students more formal aspects of the 
German spoken language. For over a year now we have also conducted a 
German table in one of the dormitories. The students interested sign up for 
one week at a time. It is obvious that the person in charge must be able to 
lead the group without monopolizing it, must overcome shyness and fear of 
the more timid scholars. 

I have been trying to say that the present way of teaching a foreign 
language is to conduct the class as nearly as possible in the foreign colloquial 
manner. The older devices have not been discarded. On the contrary, what- 
ever is of value and essential in them we are anxious to preserve. We have 
added to these, however, the always spoken or oral approach. We want to 
achieve a complete and thoroughly fluent command of the foreign speech. 
We hope to attain accurate but unlabored pronunciation, a vivid and active 
vocabulary, a grammar that will apply itself, a syntax understandable to 
speaker and hearer alike. Obviously our program is not leveled down to the 
mediocre or disinterested student, but is geared to the highest ability. Thus 
we aim to develop Sprachgefiihl which according to Peter Hagboldt (Teach- 
ing German, Chicago, Ill., p. 177) is “not a mysterious sort of linguistic 
second sight, but simply the result of energetic, successful application, as 
exact knowledge merged in the subconscious.” 

WILLIAM I. SCHREIBER 

The College of Wooster 

Wooster, Ohio 
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A Department of American and 


C omparative Literature 


HOUGH Comparative Literature is slowly but irrefutably gaining 

ground in our academic curricula, most university administrations 
seem as yet unwilling to grant it an independent status and to establish 
fullfledged Departments of Comparative Literature. Instead, they usually 
prefer to affiliate whatever comparative courses are being taught with the 
Department of English and to make the latter the receptacle of a wide 
medley of offerings not only of classes on English composition and English 
literature but also of surveys of World Literature for undergraduates and of 
distinctly comparative courses for graduate students. This arrangement 
suffers from the grave disadvantage that professors of English recruited 
for the latter kind of work are not usually well trained in foreign literatures 
and that the very quality of their previous work has brought them into con- 
tact almost exclusively with English writings, so that of all teachers of 
literature they are the ones least acquainted with foreign tongues. In view 
of this fact it is only natural that they are most thoroughly familiar with 
English masterpieces, that in elementary surveys of World Literature they 
are tempted to skim over the non-English authors from Homer to Tolstoy 
in order to dwell on Beowulf, Chaucer or Milton, or that in a comparative 
course e.g. on the Renaissance they are inclined to favor Spenser and Shake- 
speare at the expense of Ariosto, Luther, Ronsard, Camoens or Lope de 
Vega. If, on the other hand, the head of an English Department, aware of 
such shortcomings, should decide to call in colleagues from the Classics, 
the French, German or Spanish Departments, he might run into certain 
difficulties—difficulties which are not only of a technical nature, caused by 
the regrettable inability of faculty members to work together because of 
seemingly insurmountable departmental barriers, but which may be due 
also to some latent feeling on the part of a professor of Greek or of Italian 
that English Departments should not be entrusted or overburdened with 
tasks which they can not handle properly. The ideal solution to all this, of 
course, would be the establishment of an independent Department of Com- 
parative Literature under the direction of a trained comparatist who would 
coordinate the offerings of his colleagues lend-leased from the various litera- 
ture departments on the campus—but as yet few university administrations 
have kept in step with the new internationalism of our post-war world by 
systematically encouraging this comparative and international approach 
to literature. 
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American literature is another field of studies usually affiliated with 
English Departments—in this case for reasons of tradition rather than for 
reasons of expediency. As time progresses, however, it would seem to be- 
come more and more advisable that the two should be separated. The study 
of moot pointsin English grammar, usually the subject-matter of the lowest 
college-courses in English, might remain one of the tasks of the English 
Department, but lectures and seminars devoted to American literature 
should decidedly be separated from courses on English literature and 
assigned to a different and independent department. This does not mean 
that we should wish to deny the very great and lasting indebtedness of 
American literature to English literature, nor should we wish to belittle the 
inspiring parallelism in certain national characteristics and _ historical 
developments that exists between the two Anglo-Saxon nations. But it 
should constantly be borne in mind that already before the end of the nine- 
teenth century the intellectual heritage of the United States was such, that 
the fundamentally English basis which existed before 1750 became increas- 
ingly enriched by the French political and literary thinkers who contrib- 
uted so much to the Age of Jefferson, by the apex of German culture 
centering around Goethe, Kant and Beethoven which had such a great influ- 
ence on American Remanticism and Transcendentalism, and by the later 
contributions emanating from the France of Balzac, the Scandinavia of 
Ibsen, the Russia of Dostoevski, or the Germany of Nietzsche and Freud. 
Nor should it ever be forgotten that in the course of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the racial composition of immigrants also contributed tremendously 
to weaken the Anglo-Saxon anchorage of America. For the sake of the untold 
millions of our fellow-citizen of German, Scandinavian, Irish, French, 
Italian, Jewish or Slavic extraction we might just as well stop overemphasiz- 
ing the significance of a pleasant but no longer overly intimate relationship 
with England. There is no need for us to go any further into this matter and 
to appear unduly dogmatic about it; let us simply state that modern 
America is what it is because of that rich mixture of racial and cultural 
traditions, and for this reason the subordination of American to English 
literature—unjustifiable except on the basis of an almost complete identity 
of language—has long ago become an anachronism. Englishmen themselves 
would be the first to point to the telling differences between English and 
American mentality, and a mere glance at Mark Twain, Theodore Dreiser or 
John Dos Passos indicates clearly that they are no more closely related to 
the world of Tennyson or Galsworthy than to the world, shall we say, of 
Blasco Ibafiez, Gabriele d’Annunzio or Thomas Mann. 

It is the purpose of this article to suggest that the establishment of a 
Department of American and Comparative Literature would present a good 
solution for many of the difficulties and incongruities mentioned above. 
American literature is a thing in itself; it should henceforth stand on its 
own feet and be taught for its own sake. It should cease being a mere appen- 
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dix of our powerful English Departments, and definite administrative meas- 
ures in every institution should see to it that no student goes through 
college without having taken at least a survey course in American literature 
(and another survey course in American history). Forming a strong depart- 
ment of its own, American literature could then face all foreign literatures 
in toto, approach them and integrate them in our American way of life 
without that undue prejudice hitherto displayed by a too close association 
with, and subservience to, English literature. The Department of American 
and Comparative Literature might become one of the really significant 
cornerstones of any university, dedicated to the task, first, of exploring fully 
our own American cultural past and, second, of establishing close links with 
the cultures of the world outside, the non-American world. A certain number 
of comparative courses taught in the new department would deal with the 
literary relations of the United States with this or that country abroad or 
with Europe as a whole, but an even greater number of courses could be 
devoted to the investigation of inter-European relations, for instance to the 
infuence of the Greek drama or of the Spanish picaresque novel upon Europe 
at large. Here and there, courses dealing with Anglo-American literary 
relations might prove to be more fertile and more popular than others deal- 
ing with American-Scandinavian or American-Slavic problems, and in due 
time new courses on hitherto rarely investigated questions such as the cul- 
tural relations of the United States with Ibero-America or East Asia might 
be added. Professors from the various literature departments of a university 
who might have shown a slight resentment when doing their work under the 
tutelage of an English Department (because English literature, after all, is 
only one small part in the entire picture), certainly would not object if 
called upon to contribute to the new Department of American and Compar- 
ative Literature, for they would realize that this new departement represents 
America as a whole in its relationship to the outer world as a whole, and 
that in the course of time it might become the great center and clearing- 
house for all the other literature departments grouped around it. 

The arguments that exist against adding further departments to college 
and university curricula, which already are cursed by departmentalization, 
are of course important and valid. But, it should be remembered, one reason 
for the failure of the humanities to sustain themselves in academic competi- 
tion is that they have seemingly been content to let the sciences and social 
studies burgeon with new divisions while they have not only failed to 
demonstrate the propagating growth that means life but have actually 
lost as important sympathetic forces in academic politics the departments 
of Latin and Greek. 

W. P. FRIEDERICH 

University of North Carolina 

CLARENCE GOHDES 

Duke University 








Conversation—How?' 


HE fact that modern language teachers are interested in discussing 

how conversation may be taught is a very encouraging sign. It proves 
that speaking a language has at last taken its rightful place among the 
aims and objectives of modern language teaching, even though in many 
instances it may still remain a remote rather than an immediate objective. 
Nevertheless, as someone has said, “‘conversation is now legal.’’ Hence the 
“how” of teaching it is of paramount importance to language teachers. 

Speaking is a social activity and the classroom situation, we must admit, 
presents an unreal medium for a spontaneous conversation. However, 
students find it intriguing to be able to use the foreign language whether or 
not they ever expect to come in contact with natives of the foreign country. 
The students are cooperative in all forms of life-like activity proposed 
toward this end. The responsibility then rests with the teacher as to the best 
techniques to use to help students acquire oral fluency. I can not advocate 
any one technique as being the best, for, after all, the best method is the 
one by which any given teacher can obtain maximum results. But I shall 
speak to you briefly of several techniques and devices which have proven 
successful in our classrooms. You may already have tried out many of these 
devices for yourselves. 

Let’s consider first techniques used in elementary classes. It cannot be 
denied that the child’s process of learning to speak before he learns to read 
and write is the logical process of learning at any age, even though we admit 
that there are visual as well as aural learners. Therefore I prefer a certain 
period of time without a text, just how long varying with the school-level of 
the student, the length of the course and the type of text-book to be used. 
During this time pronunciation, accent and basic vocabulary can be intro- 
duced through the ear and tongue before the eye and hand enter into the 
picture. The student is thus compelled to give meaning to the sounds he 
hears and utters. Then when the book is placed before him it will be easier 
for him to associate what he sees with the characteristic sounds of the new 
language he has heard rather than with the sounds of his native tongue. The 
groundwork of good linguistic habits is laid on this oral-aural base. The 
student is then ready to build as he proceeds also to learn to read and write. 

For some time new vocabulary should be presented orally before being 
seen in the text,—this vocabulary to be chosen from daily-life experiences, 


1 This paper was presented in Atlantic City, N. J. on November 29, 1947, before the annual 
meeting of the Association of Modern Language Teachers of the Middle States. 
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In the very first weeks vocabulary can most profitably be taught in series 
which can be understood by dramatization, e.g. a series about the door: 
I get up; I go to the door; open the door; close the door; return to my seat; 
sit down. Then the teacher changes the statements to commands. The child 
executes the orders as he says what he is doing. Next the child gives the 
orders to his classmates. Later the statements can be made negative and 
interrogative; different persons can be introduced; and finally new series 
based on everyday life can be presented. 

Every opportunity for informal conversation must be capitalized upon 
daily and repetition will mean learning. A cheery “‘good-morning,” “How 
are you?’”’, comment and questions about the weather, the date, absentees, 
etc. not only serve as a means to bring a class to order and cause learning to 
start immediately, but also make for a certain friendly rapport between 
students and teacher. It is also very important that the class be given an 
opportunity to ask questions of the teacher and classmates. There is the 
obvious danger of the teacher, who presumably needs the practice the least, 
doing all the questioning. The students then find themselves pitifully help- 
less when they wish to ask a simple question. 

Much use must be made of choral work as time is much too precious to 
make a whole class listen for any length of time while the individuals speak 
in turn. However, opportunity must be given for each child to become used 
to the sound of his own voice in the foreign language. One means of doing 
this is to group the members of the class by two’s or three’s and allow 
conversation based on previously studied material. The teacher goes around 
the room listening in and helping. She may appoint outstanding students to 
assist so that all benefit. This, of course, has its disciplinary problems in 
high school groups, but any good teacher can readily control this. The device 
must not be overworked or it becomes ineffective. 

Songs and games ate excellent aids to conversational fluency as well as 
to grammatical understanding. Many a time I have heard a student say, 
as we have made a new grammatical observation, “‘Oh, that was in the words 
of such and such a song.” In other words, structural habits have uncon- 
sciously been formed through the oral practice, which must be continued 
intensively throughout the course. 

This brings us to the point of grammar. The question is constantly 
asked, ‘‘Can grammar be learned through controlled conversation?” In my 
opinion it is the easiest way to learn it. There are always some students who 
want to learn a new language by having you give them rules and forms to 
memorize but they can usually be won over unconsciously by various means 
—for instance, rapid-fire questions and answers in conversation form. From 
these they can deduce the grammatical rules which, in turn, will be found in 
the grammar. I maintain that accuracy in speaking and writing can best be 
secured by a knowledge of fundamentals but that we must revamp our 
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methods of teaching these fundamentals to insure speedier acquisition of 
them and longer retention of them. 

Reciting paradigms and rules does provide a means of quick review and 
has its place, but it does not help one in instantaneous recall if he is not 
already accustomed to what sounds right. If paradigms are allowed in the 
classroom there should be insistence upon complete sentences, e.g. I see the 
balloon, You see the balloon, etc. with the proper intonation to indicate 
that each is a separate senténce. However, I find it much more practical, 
and easier for the student to learn a new point of grammar, if a speech- 
pattern is established involving the point of grammar in question. To take 
a concrete example in French: A passé composé tense has occurred for the 
first time in reading. A student questions it and the teacher uses this as 
motivation for the teaching of a new tense in the three conjugations. The 
pattern might run as follows: (I’ll give it in English). The teacher says and 
later writes: 


I looked for the book. 
I found the book. 

I read the book. 

I returned the book. 


After considerable practice with several such sentence-patterns, change the 
person, number or both, as well as nouns in order to make a natural sequence 
of accomplished facts. For instance: 


They arrived at the hotel. 
They entered the hotel. 

They asked for a room for two. 
They registered. 

They took the elevator. 

They arrived at the 5th floor. 
They entered the room. 


The teacher must prepare these patterns in advance for use as the occasion 
arises. Hit and miss practice must be avoided. It is to be hoped that text 
books will shortly be incorporating these devices. The Peabody Press 
publishes some inexpensive phrase and sentence patterns in all major lan- 
guages with a set of images which can be clearly seen when posted. The 
images furnish a basic vocabulary that can be used in all initial grammatical 
presentation from which one can then branch out. It is very important not 
to bring in too much new vocabulary at a time. Teachers will doubtless al- 
ways want to use many of their own sentence-patterns. Students will thus 
memorize orally scientifically arranged sentence material. They know and 
practice correct speech and the grammatical rule is secondary. 

Besides this ‘natural’? conjugation method there are numerous other 
devices for grammar and vocabulary building: 
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1—the matched-pair method, teaching the subject pronouns you and I 
with the proper verb forms: 


Have you any brothers? 
I have two brothers. 


This can obviously be applied to several other points of grammar—pos- 
sessive adjectives and pronouns, for example. 
2—the twin-sentence method— 


Give me the suitcase. 
Give me the shirts, the gloves, etc. 


or 


Do you see the mailman? 
Do you see the porter? the trolley, etc. 


3—the echelon pattern—a series of statements in which one new word 
or group of words in added in succession. 


I go to school. 
I go to school every day. 
I go to school every day by bus. 


4—the substitution method—where one word or group of words is 
substituted from the preceding utterance, e.g.: 


I go to school every day by bus. 

I go to the office every day by bus. 

I go to the office very cften by bus. 

J go to the office very often bv trolley. 


The credit for several of these devices goes to Pierre Delattre who first 
used them in French with unusual success at the University of Oklahoma. 

With these devices, films, film strips and records are a great help in 
supplementing and making realistic what the teacher says or does,—not in 
replacing the teacher. You will probably say that-these mechanical aids are 
beyond the reach of the average school. But to-day nearly every school and 
college has a play-back and at least one of the projection machines. The 
teacher should capitalize on them. For instance, if I could make my own 
film strip to illustrate the hotel sentence-pattern I gave just a few minutes 
ago; record my sentence pattern and synchronize the two, the device would 
be made doubly effective by appealing to the eye and ear simultaneously. 
Much can be done by the use of records alone. There are several good sets 
on the market. One essential feature is space on the record for the student to 
repeat what the native speaker says. We have found it very effective to use 
these once a week in the following way. The text is read by the teacher and 
students read aloud in chorus the English equivalents opposite to become 
familiar with the meaning. Next the record is played, students watching 
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the foreign text and repeating after the speaker. The teacher stops the 
record where correction of pronunciation is needed and that portion is re- 
peated. The record is then played again, students listening with closed 
books. They are instructed to raise their hands if they do not understand 
and that portion is repeated. If there is time, a third playing is good with 
students following the text and saying it with the speaker as well as after 
him, thus improving intonation and diction. The teacher then distributes 
mimeographed copies of the text, unless each student has a book. These 
are assigned for memorization for the following day. In class the work 
may be tested orally in various ways during the first ten minutes of the 
period and by dictation. It is gratifying to hear students use expressions 
thus learned in an automatic and natural way when least expected. For 
instance, one day when I said good-bye to the class I had several different 
answers besides the original au revoir they had learned. I heard J’l/ see you 
soon, Until tomorrow and Until next time. 

Children are very eager to make records of their own voices. They hear 
their errors in pronunciation much more clearly when played back than 
when criticized by the teacher. It furnishes natural motivation for improve- 
ment. Last week when I told my 8th grade students we would record im- 
mediately after Thanksgiving if I felt they were ready for it, there was al- 
most automatic improvement. This is the point at which I long for a modern 
language laboratory which is promised us in a new building and which I 
hope every school will have in the not too distant future. Individual booths 
for listening and repeating, a wire or tape recorder, etc. will be very valu- 
able to students who can use the laboratory in their free time. We can 
have eight students listening at a time in our library. This is certainly 
better than nothing but students very much need to hear their own voices 
too. Recordings should be criticized constructively by the teacher and more 
made at stated intervals to determine the student’s progress. Commercial 
recordings and recordings made by foreign-speaking visitors within the 
school are also most useful as listening aids. 

The film is perhaps the newest of the mechanical aids in foreign language 
teaching—i.e. from the point of view of teaching the language itself and not 
cultural information. It has not as yet been well developed. Until language 
teachers take the initiative and make their wants known as a group, | 
question whether we shall get satisfactory results in this field. Otherwise it 
is the result of one or two persons’ thinking. I know of one film company 
in New York that is right now making an earnest attempt to find out what 
the foreign language teachers want before projecting itself into the produc- 
tion of films which might otherwise be a far cry from filling the needs. I 
hope they will meet with enthusiasm and cooperation from the teachers as 
well as text book publishers with whom I think there must be a liaison. This 
is a wide-open field which I hope will be explored wisely. 
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Of course the foreign language will be the medium of expression in the 
classroom except in cases of initial grammatical or other explanation be- 
yond the students’ comprehension. Soon it will become an exercise out 
of the classroom as well as in. When students interrupt each other in the 
classroom or come in excitedly with the news that they dreamed in the 
foreign language it is a very healthy sign that a skill is being developed. 

Composition can even be begun through the oral medium. A word sub- 
ject can be placed on the board and the class asked to build an interesting 
paragraph about it. Children can offer to contribute sentences which an- 
other student can writeon the board. Thus a topic is developed under teacher 
guidance and later each student can be asked to develop his own topic in 
writing. 

I have not yet mentioned books other than the grammar. Interesting 
readers should be introduced as early in the year as seems advisable. Trans- 
lation into English should be used only as a rare exercise or to verify under- 
standing on occasion. The student should rather learn to read and under- 
stand in the foreign language. The teacher can check this understanding 
and provide opportunity for oral practice by asking for explanations of 
words, synonyms, antonyms, or resumes. The student should also be en- 
couraged to ask the teacher for explanation of words not understood. The 
ingenuity and resourcefulness of the teacher are here tested as all explana- 
tions should be given in the foreign language. Here again the teacher should 
beware of doing all the questioning. Students like asking questions of their 
classmates. 

You may be concerned over how much ground can be covered by this 
method. Perhaps not as much in a given semester as by the straight reading 
or grammar method. But this intensive work on quality more than offsets 
the loss in quantity, for it leads to higher and more certain achievement 
later on in the course. 

As for the techniques to be used in intermediate and advanced classes, 
all of the aforementioned can and must be used, though adapted to the 
age and grade level in the language. 

Here an acquaintance with the culture and thought of the foreign people 
is acquired through reading, and discussions should stem from the study 
of literature. Students can be asked to give resumes or to relate incidents. 
The discussion of related subjects will most frequently arise very naturally. 
For instance, in reading the “loosed canon” episode in Hugo’s ’93, a heated 
argument never fails to ensue on the subject of capital punishment. If an 
exciting event has taken place in village, city, nation or world, it can be 
profitably discussed. In their excitement students may often want to revert 
to English but a very effective restraining influence is some such device as 
an attractive Rosita or a plump Figaro—in other words, pottery pigs with a 
slot in the side, whose only means of survival is receiving a penny in the 
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slot for every English utterance made from the time the student enters the 
classroom, until he leaves. In connection with reading at the higher level, 
the use of an all-foreign dictionary should be required so that the student 
will be encouraged to think in the foreign language and enrich his vocabu- 
lary. 

There are also excellent conversation books for all levels treating sub- 
jects of every-day interest. In advanced classes, after a thorough study of a 
subject, a student can be asked to conduct an informal discussicn on sug- 
gested topics in the book or on related subjects. I usually ask for volunteers 
for leaders and in the end everyone comes through as the students gain in 
courage and self-confidence. Occasionally in advanced classes it is very 
effective to use the baleoptican machine. Some years ago I mounted on 
cardboard the very intriguing pictures of animals in costume of humans, 
taken by Dr. Frees. You have doubtless all seen them. They represent 
nearly all phases of every-day life. They are thrown on the screen, the 
teacher tells interesting facts about them, the students taking notes on the 
new vocabulary. This vocabulary is to be learned for the next day when 
each student can be given a picture to describe to the class in the foreign 
language. The class will designate it from the description. 

Many activities are indirect devices for teaching conversation—among 
them: 


1—Foreign language clubs with programs by students, films, games and native 
speakers. 

2—Trips to foreign restaurants, theatres, movies, etc. 

3—Correspondence with students their own age in the foreign country is ex- 
cellent motivation. Often a student will surprise me with an expression and 
when I ask where he heard it, he will reply that his correspondent used it. 

4—The yearly holidays in the different countries should furnish ample material 
for conversation and cultural information. 

5—Stage productions, whether it be simple dramatization in class or club, a 
Punch and Judy show, or a more imposing stage production, do a great deal 
to boost a student’s morale. We have a Modern Language Night every two 
or three years. I must confess it is a terrific amount of work for the teachers, 
but it pays large dividends in terms of the students. Even a line or two 
said in the foreign language on the stage in front of an audience often gives 
self-confidence to a student which the teacher has tried unsuccessfully to 
give him. Such a program must be one of color and action which will interest 
all in the audience who may not understand the foreign languages. 

6—Foreign language broadcasts in this country or to foreign countries also 
serve a very valuable purpose and help students to feel the language is really 
alive and practical. 


I am anticipating your reaction, as some of you may already be familiar 
with our 6-year program in French and Spanish at Garden City through the 
monographs published by Teachers College, Columbia University. To be 
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sure, the time element is a very important one and I hope the day is not 
far off when 5 or 6 years will be the minimum requirement for a given lan- 
guage rather than a dabbling in two or three languages. I believe New York 
City is about to come out with such a recommendation. However, we have 
the same aims and use the same methods in our 2, 3 or 4-year program. It 
simply means choosing among the many offerings as one does from a menu, 
in accordance with the time allotted. Naturally the experiences are multi- 
plied and the enrichment in the program is much greater in the 6-year course. 
Whatever the length of the course, I am sure that most modern language 
teachers to-day agree that active practice is necessary to bring together 
and retain even the passive knowledge acquired. 

I could go on indefinitely but I must limit myself to these suggestions 
which I feel answer essentially the “Show” of conversation teaching from the 
point of view of the classroom teacher. 


EsTHER M. EATON 
Garden City High School 
Garden City, New York 








Notes and News 





Have Fun With Language 


“Tl pleut dans ma chambre. 

“J’écoute la pluie” rang forth from the phonograph in the French room. 

“‘Let’s go see, that sounds like a real up-to-date tune.”’ And so in a few minutes a group 
had gathered about the students who had brought the new records. 

‘Why, that’s a lot of French we already know! But what did that part say?” 

‘Play it again,” and the students continued to filter in from the corridor. 

‘‘Why can’t we let the class hear these and all work together and get the words written 
down? I’d like to learn that song.” 

That was the beginning of a lot of redhot interest and real fun for the second year French 
class. They even came in free periods and after school. One of the boys who heretofore had 
shown only mediocre interest and had done the same type of work became so interested he took 
one of the records home and came back joyfully with all the words for the class to sing. 

We worked out a technique which helped us to get what we wanted in the least time. First, 
we all listened to the whole song to get the theme and ideas. We then discussed these, each one 
saying what he had heard. There were many disagreements so we replayed the record in parts 
and came to an agreement as to what we heard. Next we wrote down the words after hearing 
the record played in short units which represented a verse or idea. We replayed the record 
humming the tune and following the words which were written on the board by a student. 
Then we sang a part of the song with the record, then without, until we thought we had it 
learned. Each day till we had figured out three records we spent fifteen minutes of the sixty 
minutes class time in this type of work or “‘play”’ shall I say as this was so to the students. They 
were getting something they could use immediately to give them prestige with their friends. 

The students expressed a desire for more such records and work so a committee of stu- 
dents went with the teacher to the various music shops, of which there are several in this 
town, and listened to records, selecting the ones that appealed to them and which the teacher 
thought suitable. The music shop managers became very much interested and were coopera- 
tive in ordering many more recordings of vocalists the pupils liked. 

It wasn’t long until the students of French III and IV were asking to hear our records 
and wanting to do something similar. Every two students took a record and worked out the 
words. There happen to be several phonographs in the building so we went to different rooms 
not in use at that period and got a lot of individual] small group work done. Many became so en- 
thusiastic they took down the numbers of the records and purchased them for their own col- 
lections. After a group had worked out the words to the record they had chosen they placed 
them on the board, sometimes with a gap here and there and the whole class listened to their 
record and filled in the gaps, then criticized and corrected the words. Then a good translation 
was given and the records best liked by the class were learned and sung. They liked this work 
so much they wanted to make a record of their own voices singing parts of various records. We 
have a tape recorder so we did this, played them back and criticized them for pronunciation. 

The French I students heard their older brothers and sisters singing the songs and begged 
for them so we gave them the words, as we felt it might prove too time involving to be worth 
deciphering the records. They followed the words as we played the records and learned to sing 
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some of them. They learned many vocabulary words and had much enjoyment from the sing- 
ing. 

We use these records on Fridays. This day is more or less like a French Club might be. 
There are already a great many activities in our school and, since games, songs poetry, riddles 
and cultural material are made a part of the regular teaching realia, it was decided not to 
organize a French Club. Instead we use one day when all these things fill the class hour, regular 
class reading etc., giving way for this. 

Some of the modern records the students have enjoyed most are: 


1. Chas Trenet “Tl Pleut dans ma chambre” —Columbia 419M 
2 “Vous Etes Jolie” ss 408M 
3. ° “Boum” - 408M 
4. . “Tout me Sourit” “ 423M 
3. ? —‘*Menilmontant”’ . 423M 
6. ? —‘‘La Route Enchanté” . 419M 
7. ? —‘Vons Oubliez Votre Cheval” ‘ 429M 
8. . —‘Les Enfants S’Ennuient le dimanche” " 429M 
9. Pills and Tabet—“‘La Petite Ile” . 289M 
10. Trenet —“En Quittant Une Ville” . 393M 
11. Jean Sablon —‘‘Jean, Jean” (lullaby) Decca 23255B 
‘2. ” —‘‘Ma Mie” Decca 23255B 


Others from Operas: 
1. Lalo—‘‘L’Aubade”’ from ‘‘LeRoi d’Ys’”’—Columbia 4185M 
. Bizet—‘‘Habanera’’ Carmen—Columbia P 9152M 
. Massanet—‘‘Meditation”—Thais—Victor 74341 
. Massanet—‘‘Réve de Des Grieux—Manon—Columbia 4185M 
. Saint Saéns—Mon Coeur S’ouvre 4 ta Voix—Samson and Delilah Victor 7320B 
6. Rossini—Largo al Factotum—Le Barbier de Seville—Victor 11-8199A 
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Church Music 


7. Bach-Gounod—Ave Maria—Columbia 9143M 


Patriotic 


8. Rouget de Lisle—Marseillaise—Columbia 4209M 
9. Le Chant du Depart—Columbia 4209M 


Some people might hesitate to use the modern records for fear of losing time they deem 
valuable in teaching a love and appreciation for operas and other more cultural music. As 
you see I have listed arias from operas as well as church music. I find that, although the younger 
students are first attracted to these modern songs, they lean toward the more solid, shall I 
say, music as they become more mature. This week as we were working on projects consisting 
of soap models of various characters of Beaumarchais’ ‘‘Barbier de Seville,”” puppets and scen- 
ery to illustrate some of the scenes of the play, or collecting, translating and rewriting in 
French in their own words the philosophy of Figaro and other characters, or making slides of 
scenes, the students of French III and IV chose and played records of their own choice. The 
majority of records played throughout the week were Rossini’s ‘‘Barbier de Seville,” ‘“Medi- 
tation” from ‘‘Thais,” ‘‘Depuis le Jour” from Charpentiers, “Louise,” ‘(Mon Coeur S’Ouvre 
a ta Voix” from ‘Samson and Delilah,” ‘Agnus Dei” from Bizet, ‘““Ave Marie” Bach and 
Gounod with only three modern ones “Un Poisson dans L’eau,” Trenet, ‘‘La Petite Ile” and 
“Jean, Jean” by Jean Sablon so you see I hold no fear that they will lose their taste for good 
ast At times I was gone to the art room or library to help groups there so the pupils had 
ree choice. 
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Another type of up-to-the-minute class undertaking which has proved fun was collecting 
used clothing and food for our less fortunate French friends overseas. We secured the name of 
a family who had five children, among them twins of nine months. Several of our girls do baby- 
sitting and collected many beautiful baby clothes. I showed all that was brought to the class, 
a first year class, and we learned the names of each article. Then two boys and girls went to the 
packing room and packed all properly for overseas. After going to the post office for the 
several cards necessary for mailing, I put the new terminology such as, ‘‘parcel post package,” 
“‘sender”’ etc. on the board and had the pupils pronounce and copy them for further study. 

We received a very gracious thank-you note in French just about one month after mailing 
the packages. This also proved very interesting to the pupils. 

The French III and IV class also wished to adopt a family so I secured a family of nine. 
We decided to send a box of clothing and a box of food. The various members of the class each 
took an item and rewrote the recipes in French. There were boxes of puddings, dehydrated 
soups, minute coffee, jello, bouillon cubes, salmon etc. It was a fine exercise in learning much 
terminology the students would not have encountered in ordinary class work. The recipes 
were pasted along the top of the boxes and folded against the boxes so the French people could 
see both the English and the French. Then a student wrote a letter explaining that although 
we were sure they knew English we had had fun and pleasure in writing the recipes in French 
We invited the recipients to write us any criticism. The letter was presented to the class for 
criticism and correction, then copied and mailed. As yet we have had no answer from these 
last two boxes but only three weeks have elapsed so we are still hoping. In addition to learning 
a few more French words, we like to feel that possibly the goodwill we tried to express will find 
friends for us overseas. Students need to be given an opportunity to share with others and find 
it very satisfying to be given this chance to show their willingness to do for others. Many of 
our students are corresponding with French students which is also a gratifying experience even 
though the mails are slow and we wish we could hear more often. 

PAULINE E. CHANGNON 
University of Illinois High School 


Allons Au Canada! 


I have compiled the following list of French words from a recent trip to French Canada— 
Quebec and sections of Montreal. As I traveled I took care to notice French words on bill- 
boards, store signs, window placards, business cards, brochures, and all types of outdoor ad- 
vertising. I have selected carefully what I considered to be words and phrases in anticipation 
of students’ everlasting interest in practical everyday French. It seems to me that the teacher 
of intermediate French might well enliven his class and at the same time stimulate interest in 
French Canada through the use of this vocabulary in an oral approach. 

The tourist will not go far in French Quebec without catching sight of this sign: 


Excursions maritimes Québec Motor vessel sight-seeing Quebec 

Quelque chose de nouveau pour le touriste something new for the tourist in Quebec 
A Québec 

Choix de trois voyages sur le fameux fleuve choice of 3 trips on the famous river of St. 
Saint-Laurent Lawrence 


Individual business cards offer an interesting collection of French words, which the 
traveler to French Canada can use in purchasing gifts for their friends in the U. S. A.: 


toiles linens 
lainages woollens 
couvre-lits blankets 


couvertures coverlets 
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paillassons tressés hooked rugs 
mitaines mitts 

gants gloves 

tricots knitted goods 
poterie pottery 


Another from La Palette—this store is appropriately named—provides a vocabulary of 
interest to the art student: 


dessins drawings, designs, sketches 
gravures engravings, cuts, prints 

aquarelles painting in water-colors 

peintures paintings, pictures 

céramiques fictile art, moldings 

sculptures (bois et pierre) sculpture, carvings (wood and stone) 


Another business firm displays this sign: 


Vous avez besoin de I’artiste; You need the artist 
Et l’artiste a besoin de vous. And the artist needs you. 
Encadrements de toutes sortes sur mesure _ frames of all kinds to order 
gravures—eaux fortes—imprimés prints—etchings—post cards 


The advertisement for Harriet Hubbard Ayer caught my attention: 


Elle va et vient dans une atmosphére em- She (milady) goes and comes in a perfumed 


baumée atmosphere 
odeur suave de la fleur fragrant odor of the flower 
parfum perfume 
eau de toilette toilet water 
eau de Cologne Cologne water 
talc talcum 
poudre pour le bain bathpowder 
poudre pour la figure facepowder 
savon (3 pains) soap (3 cakes) 


One Restaurant Francais caught my attention with the following sign prominently dis- 
played in its front window: (overlooking the common sign seen in many French restaurants, 
viz., biére et vins (beer and wines) 


Si vous étes satisfaits, dites-le 4 vos amis If you are satisfied, tell your friends, 
Si non, dites-le-nous If not, tell us. 
Bons méts, bonne santé Good food is good health 


The Musée Historique on Rue Ste-Anne (en face du Chateau Frontenac—facing the Chateau 
Frontenac) has this interesting bit of French to offer: 


Musée de cire Wax museum 
scénes historiques historical scenes 
en grandeur nature in life size 
montées par les mémes artistes built by the same artists 
qu’au Musée CGrévin (Paris) as in Grévin Museum (Paris) 


Just a few minutes’ walk from this museum we see this sign: 


Pour fins de semaine allez a For week-ends go to 
L’Auberge des sorciers The Wizard’s Inn 
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24 chambres avec eau courante 24 rooms with running water 
salle 4 diner dining room 

restaurant restaurant 

plage beach 


stationnement gratuit free parking 


autobus carré Jacques-Cartier bus (leaves) Jacques-Cartier Square 


Sign on the garage at the top of the hill in Quebec advertises the following services: 


remisage 


storage 
jour et nuit day and night 
lavage washing 
graissage greasing 


Capacité de remisage 550 voitures storage capacity 550 cars 


Sweet Caporal cigarette runs this conversational or chatty type of advertisement: 


‘‘La forme la plus pure sous laquelle le tabac ‘‘The purest form under which tobacco can 
peut étre fumé.” be smoked.” 

“Oh! merci, mon amour—vn cadeau parfait.” ‘Oh thanks, my love—a perfect gift.” 

“D’une perfection verifiée!”” Comme on dit ‘With a proved perfection!” 


au sujet des Sweet Caps. As they say regarding Sweet Caps. 


Le Valet Social offers the following aids: 
service rapide par téléphone quick service by telephone 
nettoyage a sec, pressage dry cleaning, pressing 
réparations générales general alterations 
As a reminder for general all-around protection we see this: 
Courtier d’assurances insurance broker 
accident, automobile, feu, responsabilité, accident, auto, fire, liability 
vie, vol life, theft 


To conclude, let me cite a few more current phrases gathered at random from a restaurant 
menu: 


essayez nos sundaes try our sundaes 


chocolat chaud hot chocolate 

du toast d’oré French toast 

beignes doughnuts 

beurre de peanut peanut butter 
savourez Red Rock Cola enjoy Red Rock Cola 


GERARD J. HASENAUER 
Muhlenberg College 


Allentown, Pa. 
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Lawrence A. Wilkins Medal 


Through the generosity of Mrs. Lawrence Wilkins, the name of the late lamented His- 
panist and Director of Modern Languages in the City of New York is to be perpetuated through 
a medal bearing his likeness on one side with the legend: ‘‘In memory of Lawrence A. Wilkins, 
Director of Foreign Languages, 1878-1945” and on the reverse, ‘‘Medal for excellence in 
Spanish, city of New York, Awarded to—.” These medals come in sterling silver and are 1} 
inches in diameter. They are being distributed at $6 each for the present through the office of 
Mr. Chester H. Stratton in the Evander High School, 800 East Gun Hill Road, New York 
67, N. Y. 

Brotherhood Week 


A national committee headed by Mr. Nelson Rockefeller is sponsoring the observance of 
Brotherhood Week, February 22-29, 1949. Dr. Willard E. Goslin, president of the American 
Association of School Administrators and superintendent of the Pasadena, California schools, 
is chairman of the schools and Colleges section of this Committee. 

American education faces no more urgent task today than that of building attitudes, 
habits and skills which will result in strengthening democratic group relations. The National 
Conference of Christians and Jews is attempting to focus attention on this problem. The em- 
phasis this year is placed on self-audits by individuals, schools, and communities under the 
theme ‘“‘Brotherhood Must be Lived.” 


French Recognition Vocabulary Test 


The State High School Test Committee of Indiana has just published a French Recogni- 
tion Vocabulary Test which was prepared by Professor E. R. Ryden of the Department of 
Education and Psychology of Purdue University. This test is suitable for beginning, inter- 
mediate, and advanced students of High School French. It is also suitable for college students 
in beginning French. It is a study of the percentage of words in the French language whose 
approximate meanings can be recognized by students who have had varying degrees of 
French. Those interested may write to the State High School Test Committee, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Indiana. 
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24 chambres avec eau courante 24 rooms with running water 

salle a diner dining room 

restaurant restaurant 

plage beach 

stationnement gratuit free parking 

autobus carré Jacques-Cartier bus (leaves) Jacques-Cartier Square 


Sign on the garage at the top of the hill in Quebec advertises the following services: 


remisage storage 
jour et nuit day and night 
lavage washing 
graissage greasing 

Capacité de remisage 550 voitures storage capacity 550 cars 


Sweet Caporal cigarette runs this conversational or chatty type of advertisement: 


“La forme la plus pure sous laquelle le tabac ‘‘The purest form under which tobacco can 
peut étre fumé.” be smoked.” 
“Oh! merci, mon amour—un cadeau parfait.” ‘‘Oh thanks, my love—a perfect gift.” 
“D’une perfection verifiée!’? Comme on dit ‘With a proved perfection!” 
au sujet des Sweet Caps. As they say regarding Sweet Caps. 


Le Valet Social offers the following aids: 


service rapide par téléphone quick service by telephone 
nettoyage a sec, pressage dry cleaning, pressing 
réparations générales general alterations 


As a reminder for general all-around protection we see this: 


Courtier d’assurances insurance broker 
accident, automobile, feu, responsabilité, accident, auto, fire, liability 
vie, vol life, theft 


To conclude, let me cite a few more current phrases gathered at random from a restaurant 
menu: 


essayez nos sundaes try our sundaes 
chocolat chaud hot chocolate 

du toast d’oré French toast 

beignes doughnuts 

beurre de peanut peanut butter 
savourez Red Rock Cola enjoy Red Rock Cola 


GERARD J. HASENAUER 
Muhlenberg College 


Allentown, Pa. 
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Lawrence A. Wilkins Medal 


Through the generosity of Mrs. Lawrence Wilkins, the name of the late lamented His- 
panist and Director of Modern Languages in the City of New York is to be perpetuated through 
a medal bearing his likeness on one side with the legend: ‘‘In memory of Lawrence A. Wilkins, 
Director of Foreign Languages, 1878-1945” and on the reverse, ‘‘Medal for excellence in 
Spanish, city of New York, Awarded to—.” These medals come in sterling silver and are 1} 
inches in diameter. They are being distributed at $6 each for the present through the office of 
Mr. Chester H. Stratton in the Evander High School, 800 East Gun Hill Road, New York 
67, N. Y. 


Brotherhood Week 


A national committee headed by Mr. Nelson Rockefeller is sponsoring the observance of 
Brotherhood Week, February 22-29, 1949. Dr. Willard E. Goslin, president of the American 
Association of School Administrators and superintendent of the Pasadena, California schools, 
is chairman of the schools and Colleges section of this Committee. 

American education faces no more urgent task today than that of building attitudes, 
habits and skills which will result in strengthening democratic group relations. The National 
Conference of Christians and Jews is attempting to focus attention on this problem. The em- 
phasis this year is placed on self-audits by individuals, schools, and communities under the 
theme ‘‘Brotherhood Must be Lived.” 


French Recognition Vocabulary Test 


The State High School Test Committee of Indiana has just published a French Recogni- 
tion Vocabulary Test which was prepared by Professor E. R. Ryden of the Department of 
Education and Psychology of Purdue University. This test is suitable for beginning, inter- 
mediate, and advanced students of High School French. It is also suitable for college students 
in beginning French. It is a study of the percentage of words in the French language whose 
approximate meanings can be recognized by students who have had varying degrees of 
French. Those interested may write to the State High School Test Committee, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Indiana. 











Meetings of Assoctations 








ASSOCIATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 
OF THE MIDDLE STATES 


The annual meeting of the Association of Modern Language Teachers of the Middle 
States was held in Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, November 27, with the President, Miss A. 
Marguerite Zouck, Supervisor of Modern Languages for the City of Baltimore, presiding. 

The program was arranged with the co-operation of the three Vice Presidents: Miss 
Eleanor Eaton, Garden City High School, Garden City, N. Y.; Prof. Albert W. Holzmann, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick; N. J. and Sister Maria Eugene, Marywood College, 
Scranton, Pa. 

The first speaker was Mrs. Rex Crawford, Assistant to the Associate Superintendent in 
in Charge of Secondary School Curriculum, Philadelphia Public Schools, who spoke from broad 
experience not only in Philadelphia but also in foreign countries, especially in the Cultural 
Institute of Rio, Brazil, where her husband was Cultural Attaché of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

In discussing her topic, ‘In-Service Training for Modern Language Teachers,” Mrs. 
Crawford stressed first the value of practical graduate courses. After finishing the formal 
language courses the teacher needs continuous language training of two kinds: the techniques 
of linguistics and the world-minded approach to language study as a means of promoting peace. 
The language teacher may play a very important part in making people world-minded. In the 
City of Baltimore this year a course is being given to develop the teacher of languages in these 
ways. Besides the formal college classes and special courses which are set up by the supervisor, 
each teacher may make his own plans for self-training: improving pronunciation by repeating 
a record many times and then making a recording of his own pronunciation, with attention 
to the accuracy of every syllable and, next, the memorizing and the frequent repetition of the 
passage; the memorizing of grammar phrases and new idioms. 

For general advancement the language teacher should keep up with the methods in psy- 
chology and with new developments in world affairs. He should avail himself of opportunities 
for summer workshops, especially in foreign countries. School boards may help by bringing 
in consultants. Department heads and supervisors should be constructive in criticism and 
should be co-operative. Then the teacher will not think of in-service training as forced upon 
him but will make use gladly of the offerings and will direct his class in a wide-awake, efficient 
manner. 

The second speaker was Professor Maurice Coindreau of Princeton University, who made 
an address on the topic, ‘‘L’Influence du roman americain sur la litterature francaise contem- 
poraine.” ‘‘Literature is the best means of contact between countries,” said Professor Coin- 
dreau. This has been true of relations between France and the United States. In France during 
the last ten years the most influential has been American literature. Interest began with Poe, 
at the end of the Romantic period. After Baudelaire and other symbolists had been influenced 
by Poe, Walt Whitman came on the French scene. Fenimore Cooper also had his day. 

About 1930 Dos Passos with his Manhattan Transfer became one of the most talked-of 
authors. At the time of the liberation of France one of the best sellers was Caldwell’s Tobacco 
Road. Hemingway and Steinbeck meet the requirements of the French novel because they are 
direct, speedy, and use a simple action. They present misery and brutality, such as the French 
knew in the concentration camps. This interest shows that from the North American writer 
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the French expect strength, conciseness, and clearness, rather than artistic ability. However, 
at the present time the great popularity of the American novel is declining in France. 

In the report of the Secretary-Treasurer an increase in membership was noted. A high 
percentage of the members subscribe to the Modern Language Journal. 

The following officers were elected for the year 1949: 
President—Brother Gregory, F. S. C., Manhattan College, 4513 Spuyten Duyvil Parkway, 

New York City 63, N. Y. 
First Vice-President—Dr. Jane Goodloe; Goucher College, Baltimore 18, Md. 
Second Vice-President—Sister M. Ramona, I. H. M., Marywood Seminary, Scranton, Pa. 
Third Vice-President—Mr. Arthur Basy, Germantown Academy, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Dr. Kathryn Hildebran, Western Maryland College, Westminster, Md. 
EsTHER J. Crooks 
Past SECRETARY-TREASURER 
Goucher College 
Baltimore, Maryland 


THE MLA OF PHILADELPHIA AND VICINITY 


Two speakers addressed the meeting of the MLA of Philadelphia and Vicinity on Decem- 
ber 4, 1948. 

Miss Emilie M. White, Director of Foreign Languages in Washington, D.C., believing that 
there is a swelling chorus all over this country in favor of studying foreign languages on the 
part of a large proportion of pupils, thinks that the cooperation of administrators is also neces- 
sary. It was not until 1943 that the interest of our national government shifted from its earlier 
preoccupation with Science and Mathematics to Foreign Languages. In that year 50,000 were 
studying German alone in the Army Specialized Training Program. Efforts were made to 
adopt and adapt the desirable features of ASTP in the schools. This ardor seems now to be 
cooling down somewhat, and advanced courses in foreign languages are suffering. Adapting a 
slogan of zoo’s and circuses ‘‘Catch them and bring them back alive,” to ‘‘Catch them young 
and keep them alive,” Miss White has had some gifted junior high school teachers released 
from part of their regular duties and assigned to the teaching of two periods per week of French 
to pupils of the second, fourth and fifth grades. Inter alia, they produced a play about Joan of 
Arc consisting of skits, partly in French and partly in English, with the costuming entirely in 
French. Control testing showed that this language instruction did not interfere with the 
development of fundamental skills expected of other pupils of their age groups. 

Dr. Risieri Frondizi, Visiting Professor from Argentina to the University of Pennsylvania, 
sponsored by Professor W. Rex Crawford of the same institution, discoursed very neatly on 
the attention devoted to languages as the basis of all philosophy by the ancient Greek, medieval 
and modern philosophers. Since 1934 the so-called logical positivists, originating in Vienna, 
and more recently transferring their work in part to the University of Chicago and elsewhere, 
have become confirmed in the belief that all knowledge can be reduced to an analysis of lan- 
guage. Semantics, the science of meanings, and semeiotics, relating to the language of signs, are 
believed by the logical positivists to be the trunk from which all other branches of knowledge 
spring. But one Charles Morris in his recent book Science, Knowledge and Behavior opines that 
the emotional aspects of languages are being neglected by the logical positivists. 

Dr. Nora B. Thompson, Lower Merion Senior High School, President, provided a novel 
treat in furnishing to everyone present a mimeographed Christmas greeting in six languages 
with Part I of a history and a list of all the officers of the MLA of Philadelphia and Vicinity 
from 1912 to 1932. Part II is to follow soon. 

OswaLp R. KUEHNE 

Overbrook High School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Announcements 





Fellowships for Study in Europe 


Several fellowships and scholarships for study abroad are offered under the auspices of 
the Institute of International Education. For most of these awards the candidates must hold 
a bachelor’s degree from an American college or university; they must be American citizens; 
they must show capacity for independent study; and they must have the ability to read, write 
and speak the language of the country where they expect to study. 

There are some fellowships for France, Germany, Italy, and the Netherlands. Applications 
must be filed by March 1, 1949. The address of the Institute of International Education is 2 
West 45th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


United States Government Fellowships for Study and 
Research in the Other American Republics 


The United States Government offers each year a limited number of travel and/or 
maintenance grants to graduate students from the United States for study or research in the 
other American republics. Although the applicant may apply for both a travel and a main- 
tenance grant, both grants, as a general rule, will not be made to the same applicant. 

There are also some exchange fellowships for United States graduate students under the 
Convention for the Promotion of Inter-American Cultural Relations. 

In order to apply for benefits under either of these two programs, students should have the 
following qualifications: United States citizenship, a bachelor’s degree or its equivalent, the 
initiation or completion of some graduate study, a satisfactory knowledge of the language of 
the country to which the student wishes to go, good health, moral character, intellectual ability, 
and a suitable plan of study or a research topic which has been approved by the student’s 
adviser or supervising professor. All other considerations being equal, students under 35 
years of age and veterans will be given preference. 

Qualified graduate students wishing to apply for these fellowships should write to the Divi- 
sion of International Educational Relations, American Republics Section, United States Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D.C. 


Call for Collaborators 


At a recent meeting of the Franco-German Relations group of the MLAa project of con- 
siderable interest was adopted by the members present: the compilation of an Anthology of 
French Views of Germany and German Views of France. The book is to contain short passages, 
in the original and English translation, from representative authors, with an introduction, 
notes and indices. Any one interested in collaborating on this project is invited to communicate 
with Dr. S. O. Palleske, Department of Modern Languages, University of Denver. Denver 10, 
Colorado. 


Foreign Language Conference 


The fourth annual Northwestern State College Foreign Language Conference will be 
held on April 1 and 2, 1949, at Natchitoches, Louisiana. 

The theme of this year’s Conference is ‘‘Crusading for Public Interest in Foreign Lan- 
guages.” The maximum time which can be allowed a paper is twenty minutes, but shorter 
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papers are most welcome. Those interested are requested to Write promptly to Professor 
G. Waldo Dunninton, Director of the Conference, Northwestern Siate College, Natchitoches, 
Louisiana, giving title of paper, and time required. 


Latin American Institute 


The Latin American Institute of Mississippi Southern College of Hattiesburg, Mississippi, 
will conduct its second annual orientation course in the English language for Latin American 
business and professional people and students, February 23-April 16. 

The course, conducted jointly by the Institute of Latin American Studies and the 
International House of New Orleans is a part of the United States Department of Education 
and the State Department “‘Good Neighbor Policy” to foster better understanding and rela- 
tionships between the Americas. 

Professor Melvin G. Nydegger, Director of the Latin American Institute of Mississippi 
Southern College, is Executive Director of the Orientation Course. 


Saltillo Summer School 


La Escuela Interamericana de Verano of Saltillo, Coahuila, Mexico, opens its sixth 
session on July 4th, for the first time on its own campus, the former famous Parque Azteca. 
Students will have the opportunity to study in a quiet, restful location, abundantly shaded by 
large trees and a beautiful orchard. The campus is unique in its huge open air tiled patio, and 
the Aztec style of all the buildings, including the recently constructed auditorium. 

Once again intensive training is offered in Conversational Spanish by means of private 
Mexican tutors for three hours a day. This method is combined with formalized classes in 
Mexican Civilization, Commercial Work, and Spanish. Lodging in private homes assures the 
constant contact between Mexicans and Americans demanded by the school, and assures a 
continuance of the cultural exchange advocated by the Good Neighbor Policy. 








Reviews 





YAKOV MALKIEL, “Development of the Latin Suffixes -antia and -entia in 
the Romance Languages, with Special Regard to Ibero-Romance.”’ 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California Publications in 
Linguistics, vol. 1, no. 4, vi+-41-188 pp., 1945.) 

This significant contribution to Romance morphology and lexicography is an exhaustive 
treatment of the development of the Latin suffices -entia and -antia. The greatest emphasis 
is laid on the situation in Hispania for there the picture is most complex. 

The monograph comprises five sections: 1) introduction; 2) the situation in Latin; 3) 
the development in the principal romance dialects; 4) special problems in the Hispanic lan- 
guages; 5) a documentary part consisting of glossaries and word lists of Latin, Old French, Old 
Spanish, Old Portuguese, Spanish dialectal formations, and Catalan words. Twenty-three 
pages of notes follow and then an index of the authors cited in the notes. 

An inquiry into the spread of -antia and -entia afforded an exceptional opportunity for a 
study of the channels of transmission of the Latin lexicon. Problems of stratification and 
chronological sequence are concentrated upon. 

The purpose of the essay is to demonstrate that from the outset there was a marked 
divergence in the development of these kindred suffixes. -Entia, which was well represented in 
later Latin, survived organically in most Romance dialects, in purely vernacular or semi- 
learned formations betraying the early influence of the Church. The traditional stock of deriv- 
atives ending in -antia was limited from the beginning and did not noticeably increase in 
Church Latin. In general, it died out in Romance territory except north of the Loire whence 
new -ansa derivations toward the beginning of the second millenium. 

To illustrate this story Professor Malkiel shows the situation in Latin and then in each 
of the Romance languages, grouped according to the increasing complexity of their system of 
suffixation: Roumanian, Provencal, Old French, Raeto-Romance, Spanish, Italian, and Sar- 
dinian. The result is the demonstration that except in Roumania, which shows an unimpeded 
growth and subsequent decay, the position of -entia, -antia is characterized by a triple develop- 
ment: 1) organic perpetuation with accompanying extinction of varieties of the suffixes and 
individual derivatives inherited in the given region from the Latin prototype; 2) migration, 
especially from France to Italy and Catalonia; 3) conflict between vernacular and learned 
varieties. On the whole, -entia in its penetration into Romance received stronger support from 
its classical and Church Latin patrimony than -antia. There are few languages in which the 
entire set of four terminations (the learned and vernacular reflexes of -antia and -entia) have 
been faithfully preserved as they were in Portuguese and Catalan. 

Part IV of the monograph treats of some special ¢.evelopments in Hispanic languages: the 
confusion between -encia and -iencia in Castilian; the relation of the other products of -antia 
and -entia to other suffixes; the stratification of Old Spanish derivatives; the development of 
the suffixes in Judaeo-Spanish; their development in peninsular and American dialects and in 
Modern Spanish. 

The work leaves little, or nothing, to be desired in method, arrangement of material, or 
drawing of conclusions. Linguistic scholars will find here much to incite their interest. Of par- 
ticular importance is the section devoted to glossaries and word lists. (For additions, cf. the 
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reviews by Holmes in Speculum, XX [1945], 495-97 and Zeitlin, Modern Language Forum, 
XXX [1945], 129-33; also see the appraisals by Carin Fahlin in Studia Neophilologica, XIX 
[1946], 190-91, and by F. Lecoy in Roumania, LXX [1948], 133-34). Beside each word is the 
name of the author(s) in whose work the formation appears. The inadequacies or Jack of 
dictionaries or other word lists of the older languages make these compilations (within their 
limits) of great value. It is to be hoped that other lists of this type will be drawn up in the 
near future. 
Harry F. WILtIAMs 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Yakov MALKIEL, ‘The Derivation of Hispanic fealdad(e), fieldad(e), and 
frialdad(e).” (Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California Publi- 
cations in Linguistics, vol. 1, no. 5, pp. 189-214, 1945) 


Professor Malkiel has extensively studied, in this monograph, the troublesome problem 
presented by three Hispanic forms. The derivatives fealdad(e) and frialdad(e) are abnormal, 
since they seem to be based on forms not found in Iberian territory, though other derivatives 
of the fe- stem and of frio do exist there. 

The need for a new attempt at a solution is indicated by a review of the previous theories 
on the subject, with expositions of their confusion, errors, and insufficiencies. Professor Malkiel 
has re-evaluated the material, but his conclusions are still debatable, as far as the present re- 
viewer is concerned. 

Detailed study of texts, says the author, shows that between the years 1300 and 1500 the 
older derivatives from feo (in -edad, -eza, and -edumbre) generally decayed to the advantage of 


fealdad(e). A reconstruction of the antecedents led the author to postulate a tentative view of 


the relationship of the three variants fieldad, fealdad, and fialdad. The most acceptable scheme 
of transmission, for Professor Malkiel, is that fieldad might be regarded as the native, semi- 
learned reflex of fidelitate; the stem of fealdad as a borrowing from the Old French; and fialdad 
as the blend of these two types. Yet, he admits that feldad might be the basic form, fialdad a 
contamination of fieldad by forms such as far, fiador (in this latter development, foreign in- 
fluence is eliminated), and fealdad as a cross of fialdad and lealdad. But as he notes (p. 198), 
“Tt is questionable whether the evidence that may reasonably come to light will ever suffice to 
furnish a definitive solution of the problem.” 

The author next considers the question of whether fea/dad ‘‘ugliness” was modeled on the 
pattern of fealdad ‘‘faithfulness, trust.” In support of this theory he points out that ca. 1300 
there existed ideal conditions favoring a contamination of feo by fialdad, fealdad “‘faithfulness” 
which could have produced the new fealdad ‘‘ugliness.” The early history of Old Spanish and 
Old Portuguese frialdad(e), frieldad(e) indicates that those forms do not go back to Vulgar 
Latin, but are patterned on fialdad(e) and fieldad(e). 

In his conclusion, Professor Malkiel sums up the causes which led to reciprocal influence 
of the derivatives from feo, fiel and frio (which is a phenomenon confined to the Hispanic 
domain). The starting point for the process was the genesis of the variants fieldad, fialdad, 
fealdad for the expression of ‘‘faithfulness.” Next the pattern feo: fealdad became firmly estab- 
lished (in the early fourteenth century) making it possible for frio to evolve frialdad later on. 

The thesis developed lends itself to numerous remarks concerning details. Would popular 
etymology really be much concerned with any effacement of a discernible borderline between 
stem and suffix? (Cf. pp. 193, 199, 205.) Is not this argument for the decay of words like feedad, 
feeza a too ready desire to diseredit the homonymic collision doctrine of Gilliéron? Cf. the addi- 
tion of a prefix in conusco because the meaningof the suffix had been completely lost. Moreover, 
in the Alphonsine material there are close relationships existing between fealdad and lealdad 
which might argue strongly for the fact that these words were spontaneously attracted. The 
advent of a loan word from France, then, to influence the forms of the variants of fealdad is 
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not entirely convincing. It is, too, somewhat of a surprise to find no discussion of the possibility 
of a connection between fealdad ‘‘ugliness” and its opposite beldad. 

Until more evidence may be adduced to support the theory given for the relationship of 
the variants of fealdad, this reviewer is more inclined to accept the alternate one proposed (p. 198). 

Professor Malkiel summarily rejects (p. 190) any connection underlying friabilis (suggest- 
ing a process of ‘‘breaking, crumbling, crushing”) and the Hispanic word for ‘‘want of warmth” 
(as postulated by Bolufer); yet, while taking cognizance of the lack of a semantic bridge be- 
tween fealdad “trust” and fealdad ‘‘ugliness,”’ he still insists on linguistic contamination of feo 
and fealdad (pp. 198-99). 

An examination of the Alphonsine vocabulary, in the University of Wisconsin Old Spanish 
Seminary (to which Professor Malkiel did not have ready access), yields the information that 
at least nine words for “‘ugliness” are in the Juicios de las estrellas (which pushes back some- 
what the date of 1300 proposed, in this monograph, for the first appearance of fealdad ‘‘ugli- 
ness”): fealdat (2), feeldat (2), fialdad (1), fieldat (1), feedat (1), feedumbre (1), feeza (1). If we 
include the General Estoria and the Primera Crénica General, we find fealdat 3, feeldat 5, fialdad 
1, fieldat 1 (a total of 10), and feedad 8, feedumbre 3, feeza 1 (a total of 12). Hence, one finds it 
difficult to accept the statements that there is a possibility of the vestigial occurrence of 
fealdad in the Alphonsine period, but that other derivatives from feo (in -edad, -eza, -edumbre) 
then prevailed (p. 193) and that fealdad ‘‘ugliness” is conspicuously absent from Alphonsine 
prose (p. 198). 

It is interesting, in this connection, to note the Alphonsine efforts at etymology: Et deste 
nombre ‘‘fe” viene este otro nombre que dezimos ‘‘fieldad” et ‘‘fiell,” et aquel omne es fiel que guard 
la fe a Dios et alos omnes et a su alma . . . Otrossi este nombre que dezimos “‘lealtad”’ nasce deste 
otro que dezimos ‘‘ley”’ et ostrossi ‘‘leal” (1° Crénica, 67ib, 1.47); por que dezimos fue fe et fiel et 
fieldad et ley et leal et lealtad en uno se tienen et a un bien uan (1% Crénica, 672a, 1. 6); El 1X° 
capitulo fabla en para mientes en la ley e en la fialdat si sera fiel o leal (Juicios de las estrellas, 
403d). 

Harry F. WILLIAMS 
University of California at Los Angeles 


DE VISME, ALICE WILLIAMSON, AND JORDAN, Emit L., Short Course in 
Spoken French, conversational training for real life situations with notes 
on French ways and customs. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New York 
and London, 1948, pp. vi+246. 


This is obviously a book by experienced teachers. It has many helpful features. The 
vocabulary for each lesson is given twice. The words are first presented in three groups: the 
cognates; then easily recognized words with references to related words in Latin, English, or 
other languages; finally words that simply have to be learned by heart. The second vocabulary 
(vocabulaire appliqué) changes the order of words in view of their use in conversation. This 
repetition of the vocabulary in two different arrangements is novel and very sound peda- 
gogically. 

The section of each lesson entitled Sujets de conversation is divided into three parts: first, 
a few key words around which the student is asked to group appropriate other words; second 
a text in dialogue form to be read and translated; third, a list of questions. The twenty-two 
lessons themselves are classified under three headings: /’étudiant au college, six lessons; |’étu- 
diant chez lui, seven lessons; l’étudiant dans la vie de tous les jours, nine lessons. This main matter 
is preceded by remarks to the teacher, to the student, and lists of essential verbs, common ad- 
jectives, idiomatic expressions, proverbs, and units of French measure, and followed by notes 
and two end-vocabularies. 

The dialogues deal with topics of interest to students. The questions are, on the whole, 
well devised to produce conversation. However, frequently information is asked for to which 
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nothing in the book itself provides an answer. True, there is an admirable series of notes on 
French ways and customs containing some of the answers, and the authors may be justified 
in thinking that the miscellaneous information called for is possessed by most students. 

Misprints are few. The hyphen is omitted from se fait il (p. 42), from Jd bas (p. 90), from 
moi méme (p. 96), from l’ouvre lettres, le porte mine (p. 171); l’auditoir (p. 45 and end-vocabular- 
ies), cigar (p. 74), firm (p. 162) lack their final e’s; Samedi (p. 49), Mercredi (p. 96), and Améri- 
cains, adj. (p. 167) are usually written with small initial letters; de quelle pays (p. 97) should read 
de quel pays; vichysoisse (pp. 193-194 )should read vichyssoise. 

Mistakes are likewise rare. The term F-32 in the formula on p. 20 should be enclosed in 
parentheses. For ‘‘oven’’ four would be a better word to give than fourneau (p. 82). ‘‘Wine- 
glass” is verre d vin, not petit verre. The student asking for du lard fumé in France will be dis- 
appointed if he expects bacon. He had better ask for du bacon and consider himself lucky if he 
finds any. 

There are a few regrettable omissions. It is nowhere pointed out, except by implication on 
p. 40, that French calendars indicate Monday, whereas American calendars give Sunday, as 
the first day of the week. After dépasser, doubler (p. 110), croiser should be added. Voie is lack- 
ing from the vocabulary on p. 148, even though the tracks are numbered in the picture on the 
preseding page. The correctness of printing $50,000. (p. 166) in a French text might be ques- 
tioned. The ‘‘.’’ is superfluous, and the ‘‘,”’ should be “‘.”” A note might have indicated that these 
two signs are used with figures in French in a way that is the reverse of English usage. The 
comma serves as the decimal point in French. 

In spite of these and other minor defects, the book is alive and teachable. No student will 
come from the study of it without being better informed about France and stimulated in the 
conversational use of the French language. 

JouHN RICHARDSON MILLER 
Vassar College 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


RItKE RetmmeER Marta, Life of the Virgin Mary. (Translated by C. F. 
MacIntyre.) University of California Press, 1947, pp. 55. Price, $2.50. 


Mr. MacIntyre is a learned poet and a romantic scholar. In his original poetry there is 
too much of his intensive knowledge of world literature. In his extensive translations there is 
too much of his wilful personality. 

He is an old hand at translating Rilke. From the earlier Rilke (Fifty Selected Poems, now 
in the second edition) to the late Duino Elegies, he has vied with the many other translators, 
in each case being unmistakably different, perhaps because he is, more than any of them, a 
poet in his own right. 

Even the comparatively obscure Marienleben has been translated before (by R. G. I. 
Barrett, in 1921). Mr. MacIntyre’s translation is distinguished by a succinct Preface, by the 
presence of the originals on opposite pages, and by copious notes. The poet MacIntyre is at 
times a professor. And his mimicking our learned pedantry is so good, so scholarly and thor- 
ough, that we could perhaps not even find fault with it by checking the (patristic) references— 
which would go too far. 

If Mr. M. ever takes pains, he does so to translate Rilke’s musical effects into faint echoes, 
into broken music. For every one of Rilke’s rich rimes he serves us a disappointment and an 
off-rime. He is too original or too modern. Rilke put new wine into old bottles and got away 
with it. In MacIntyre’s hands the bottles break and the wine runs cut. Rather, he breaks them 
wilfully. This perspicacious translator seizes Rilke’s subtleties, divests them of their softness, 
and they stand as crudities: 


‘Und die Frauen schwankten sich entgegen.” 
‘And they both tottered toward each other.’ (p. 11) 
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Thus Mr. Maclutyre’s translation strikes us more as a competent commentary pointing 
out some intricacies of the original than as a true translation insinuating its beauties: 
‘‘Schau den Leinwand: wo ist eine Bleiche, 
wo er blendend wird und geht nicht ein? 


dieses Licht aus dieser reinen Lieche 
war ihm klarender als Sonnenschein.” 


‘Behold the linen shroud! What bleacher’s work 

could, without shrinkage, yield such dazzling white? 
This light streaming from the immaculate corpse 

made it more pure than could the full sunlight.’ (p. 41) 


While most translators have succeeded in making Rilke sound like 1850 and Victorian, Mr. 
MacIntyre makes him sound like 1950. But Rilke belonged to a greater period than either, a 
period which knew the synthesis, or at least the consonance, of old and new. 

But Mr. MacIntyre is a good guide to the remote excellencies of Das Marienleben. One is 
indeed grateful to him for having placed into focus this least known volume of Rilke’s ripe 
poetry. 

NORBERT FUERST 
Indiana University 


Texte zur Geschichte des deutschen Tageliedes. Ausgewahlt von Ernst Scheu- 
nemann (7), erginzt und herausgegeben von Friedrich Ranke. All- 
deutsche Ubungstexte, Band 6. A Francke Ag. Verlag, Bern Switzerland, 
1947, pp. 63. Price, s.fr. 3.50 (paper-bound). 


In the sixth volume of Altdeutsche Ubungstexte F. Ranke has expanded Scheunemann’s 
selection of dawn-songs to forty-five, chosen from various periods of German literature. Be- 
sides two Provencal poems, the collection includes twenty-one German dawn-songs from the 
thirteenth century, eight later poems whose authors are known, and sixteen anonymous ones. 

The collection is designed for the study of motifs and style, not textual criticism. As a 
matter of fact we are interested chiefly in most of the dawn-songs as material for studying the 
development of a literary form. For none of the later ones compare with those of the thirteenth 
century. We may still find delight in the involved form of Frauenlob, but after him we find 
little of genuine poetic interest in form or content. On the other hand, we are greatly interested 
in the developments in style and motifs, such as the agent who awakens the lovers. In the oldest 
song the lovers are awakened by a bird; after Wolfram introduced from French literature the 
‘watchman,’ most poets imitated him, even if they substituted for the watchman a maid by 
way of parody; but some of the later poems return to the oldest form aid omit the watchman. 
Besides following in the poems of the collection the development of this motif and others, one 
can also follow changes in form and style, such as the shift from emphasis on the dramatic 
conversation of the lovers to an expansion of the narrative. 

While Ranke’s collection is not complete, it is quite adequate as an introduction. Since no 
comparable collection is readily available, it is essential for study of the German dawn-song. 

W. P. LEHMANN 


Washington University 


The English Universities Press Concise German & English Dictionary to- 
gether with a Concise German Grammar. David McKay Co. Philadelphia 
for the English Universities Press Ltd., London, pp. 307. Price, $1.50. 


Whoever undertakes to compile a dictionary, and especially a concise dictionary, lays 
himself wide open to criticism on the basis of items chosen, definitions, etc. and the above book 
can be criticized subjectively, and to some extent objectively, under all of these headings. But 
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it is rather from the standpoint of use to the American pupil or college student that the reviewer 
intends to consider this book. 

At first glance one would think that a dictionary of some 10,000 items of German and 
about the same number of English at the price of $1.50 would be a bargain that any American 
beginner in German should take advantage of. As a matter of fact, however, all of our begin- 
ners books are furnished with special vocabularies and our students do not need such a book. 
There is no mention in the Preface of how the 10,000 items were chosen, i.e. whether accepted 
frequency lists were followed. 

Since all our elementary texts have their special vocabularies, this volume would fill no 
especial need in that field. Would it be of help to the advanced student? Your reviewer 
doubts it. Testing the dictionary against four paragraphs from a German-American newspaper, 
he found the following words lacking: friiher (former); Beschuldigung (alt'\> beschuldigen 
wasgiven) ; festhalten (hold in custody or under arrest); nachdem; Autler; mitnehmen; mensch- 
lich (altho Mensch was given); niederschiessen; Schiesserei; sich verfahren (go astray, miss 
one’s way); ungliicklicherweise; zuwinken; sich bereitfinden. At that rate one couldn’t go far 
with a German newspaper. The same holds true of any text not provided with a vocabulary 
which would be used in advanced college classes. 

Then there is the fact that the definitions are based upon the English use of words which 
is sometimes a stumbling block to Americans, e.g. entscheidende Stimme is given as “‘casting 
vote” when to us it means ‘‘deciding vote’’; Siilze becomes “‘brawn”’ whereas to me it is ‘‘head- 
cheese”; Sauciere would be ‘‘gravy-boat”’ rather than ‘‘sauce-boat,”’ etc. 

Some of the definitions seem too concise: Stroh n—halm m straw; Stock m stick (no 
mention of storey except under Stockwerk). 

One error was noted: Sandale, Sandelholz are given as sand instead of sandal. This is, of 
course, a mistake in printing. 

One wonders why certain words were not included, e.g. why should sympathisch be omitted 
when Sympathie is given? 

It is the reviewer’s opinion that this book does not fit into the American way of teaching 
but that it would be a very usable dictionary for a person who undertook to read elementary 
German in books not provided with vocabularies, or for the traveler who needed an elementary 
help in his struggles with the German language. 

CHARLES HOLZWARTH 
University of Texas 


Deutsche Literaturgeschichte in Grundztigen. Die Epochen deutscher Dich- 
tung in Darstellungen von L. Beriger, A. Bettex, B. Boesch, W. Burk- 
hard, E. Ermatinger, F. Ranke, F. Strich, M. Wehrli, A. Zach, herausge- 
geben von B. Boesch, Bern: A. Francke Verlag, 1946, pp. 352. 


According to the editor, this series of nine essays, each by a very competent Swiss scholar, 
is not intended to be a textbook or manual but rather to afford the students, teacher of Ger- 
man, and friends of German literature in general examples of literargeschichtliche Sehweise 
applied to the several epochs of German literary history from 750 to 1933. At first glance the 
Grundztige appear to be similar in approach and content to the aufri8 der deutschen Literatur- 
geschichte edited in 1931 by Korff and Linden. Strich and Ermatinger are contributors to both 
volumes. But whereas the approach of the Aufrif was intentionally and actually geistesges- 
chichtlich, the Grundsztige—despite the editor’s declaration that it was the purpose of each 
contributor to re-evaluate the connections between the writers, their periods and the geistige 
Uberlieferungsweli—are rather more of a conventional-traditional short history of German 
literature. 

Individual essays on the older periods, notably the one by Fritz Strich on Barock, stand 
out in their incisiveness. Ermatinger, in his section, Die Literaiure der Klassik und des Idealis- 
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mus, rather disappointingly adopts the 'eisurely method of dealing with the great figures of the 
classical period in the year-by-year and work-by-work fashion in order to dispose briefly and 
coolly of the Romanticists, Kleist and Eichendorff. The most regrettable sho. tcoming of the 
volume lies undoubtedly in the highly condensed chapters, Der Realismus, 1830-1885 by Alfred 
Zach and Die Moderne Literatur, 1880-1933 by Albert Bettex. It is difficult to conceive why 
these most complex periods should have been accorded the most summary treatment, resulting 
in unfortunate external inequalities within the volume as a whole. One example chosen at 
random must suffice: Grillparzer is allotted a half page, i.e. as much space as Hans Sachs or 
Schiller’s Tell, respectively, or half as much space as Haller, one third as much as Lenz and 
Johann Peter Hebel, respectively. In Bettex’s section on modern German literature most 
writers, and not only those of lesser rank, must be content with the briefest mention while 
the names of some, e.g. Frenssen, Schénherr, Sudermann, Thoma do not appear at all. 

As far as objectivity and detachment are concerned, they are to be found in relatively 
greater measure in Bettex’s treatment of the modern period than in Zach’s section on the 
“realistic” era. Bettex has a discerning eye for the multiplicity of causes underlying the des- 
truction of values, the fragmentation and atomization of modern life and for the expression 
of these phenomena in literature. Zach, while ably presenting the impact of conflicting intellec- 
tual, esthetic, political and socio-economic tendencies upon the literature of his period, is 
nevertheless inclined to view these matters as manifestations of specifically German phenomena 
rather than of European phenomena at large. He does indeed acknowledge Weltschmerz to 
have been a Zeiterscheinung reflected in all of European literature, but in dealing critically with 
the nationalism, materialism and bourgeois complacency of the 19th century, his attention re- 
mains exclusively fixed upon the German scene. 

Altogether, it may be said that the volume offers a valuable and sound brief survey of 
German literature to 1830, from which point forward it presents many very challenging view- 
points without, owing to the brevity of treatment, according reasonable justice to the literary 
figures in question. 

H. J. MEESSEN 
Indiana University 


NEIDER, CHARLES, The Frozen Sea—A Study of Franz Kafka, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1948, pp. xiii+195, Price, $3.50. 


When after the turn of the century scientists realized that there were riddles of the uni- 
verse that could not be solved by mechanical laws, the study of man received special impetus 
and new ways were discovered for looking into the human soul, or if you will, personality. A 
deep abyss was found which contained hidden wishes and desires that ran counter to our Civili- 
zation, our accepted moral code, and that even conflict with our penal laws. In other words, 
so-called logical thinking was upset and irreality won the day. That was the time when Franz 
Kafka began to reveal, ‘to a small group, a chaotic world of the mind, for his sensitive soul 
must have felt the changes which had come over mankind. Meanwhile, two big wars, one dur- 
ing Kafka’s lifetime and the other after his death, brought to our earth great physical chaos 
by which most of us became bewildered. In order to understand our times, we turn to those who 
reflect them and try to explain them. For that reason Franz Kakfa is now a great center of 
interest to devotees of mysticism and of normal and abnormal psychology as well. 

Since Kafka ordered the bulk of his unpublished manuscripts to be burned after his 
death, it seems that he probably was not satisfied with the solution or the attempted solution 
reached. However, the unpublished writings were not destroyed but printed, and literary 
critics have tried to enlighten the readers of Kafka’s works as to their ultimate meaning. 

Mr. Charles Neider in his study called ‘‘The Frozen Sea,” (after a passage in one of Kafka’s 
letters that ‘‘a book must be the axe for the frozen sea within us’’) endeavors to break open 
the secrets of Kafka’s thoughts. After an extensive résumé of previous research, which Mr. 
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Neider skillfully criticizes and frequently condemns, Kafka’s ‘‘Urerlebnisse” (race, religion, 


family, environment, experiences with women, etc.) and ‘‘Bildungserlebnisse” (education, 
profession, Kierkegaard, Freud, etc.) are examined and Mr. Neider comes to the conclusion 
that Kafka was not an intuitive but a self-conscious writer who worked with directed inten- 
tions. Mysticism, symbolism, and psychoanalysis were the tools with which Kafka constructed 
his literary output. Mr. Neider is a good pleader and handles his critic’s pen with great preci- 
sion, but is forced to leave untouched the imponderables which contribute so much to the 
charm of great art. 
HERMANN BARNSTORFF 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 


WaLsu, DONALD DEVENISH, Cuentos Americanos. W. W. Norton and Co., 
New York. 1948, pp. 150. 


This very excellent text is a revised edition of the previous work entitled Cuentos y Versos 
Americanos, published in 1942. From the earlier work a number of poems have been omitted, 
as well as two stories. Four additional stories have been included in Cuentos Americanos. The 
cuestionarios have been revised and expanded, and additional exercises have been provided. 
The editor has spared no pains in his revision, using information he himself obtained from 
teaching the 1942 text, as well as material from a questionnaire he sent to some fifty other 
teachers. The result of this careful revision has been that Cuentos Americanos is one of the 
best Spanish texts to be published in recent years. 

The stories in this text have been very well chosen. They are, in the main, from the con- 
temporary period. Some of the best material from such well known writers as Gregorio Lépez 
y Fuentes, José Antonio Campos, Horacio Quiroga, Benito Lynch, Ricardo Palma, etc. is 
included. In addition, the editor has given poetic selections from such fine poets as Rubén 
Dario, Juana de Ibarbourou, Luis Llorens Torres, José Santos Chocano, Leopoldo Lugones, 
etc. The stories are lively, interesting and well graded as to difficulty. At times Professor Walsh 
has simplified and modified them, but never with harmful effects. The explanation of Spanish 
versification will enable the students to understand and enjoy the poetic selections to a degree 
otherwise impossible. 

The notes, vocabulary and exercises are well planned and ample. Professor Walsh should, 
also, be commended on having included selections from poets and authors of small countries 
often slighted in such texts. Cuentos Americanos is very well planned and executed, and should 
prove to be an excellent text for elementary work in Spanish. 

MarsHALL E. NUNN 
University of Alabama 


Det Rio Ancet, Historia de la literatura espanola, Vol. I. Dryden Press, 
New York, 1948, pp. xv+388. Price $2.85. 


This is a valuable book. The student in need of a concise, yet adequate survey of Spanish 
literature will find it of great worth. Professor del Rio has arranged the material in a way that 
lends itself to the orientation of students both new and old in the study of Spanish literature. 

The Spanish is easy to read, and the style is such that it offers no hindrance, through dif_i- 
cult syntax and peculiar expressions, to the learning of the necessary facts. The critical studies 
of the masterpieces are sound, and for the most part, are sufficient for understanding and ap- 
preciation. This is not, then, just another history of Spanish literature: rather, it is the result 
of an attempt to create a text that would lie somewhere midway between the very scholarly 
approach and a simple manual of the literature of Spain. It contains the essential critical fac- 
tors, gives detailed attention—often, even outlines and summaries—of great masterpieces, 
and devotes, in most cases, adequate space to minor works. Any student conversant with the 
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material presented in Volume I of Historia de la literatura should be well prepared in the field 
of Spanish literature from the beginnings until 1700. 

Professor del Rio felt that each writer should be studied ‘‘como unidad indivisible,” and 
he has, therefore, not divided his book into the study of writers according to the genres they 
affected. This sort of arrangement “‘ . . . conduce a la confusi6én porque relega a segundo tér- 
mino el elemente bdsico de toda creacié6n literaria, que es la personalidad misma del autor.” 
Each author, then, is presented with his full literary production. 

A forty-five page glossary of terms, marked by the asterisk in the text, is a very valuable 
addition to the book. It recognizes the great lack of basic cultural knowledge on the part of 
most students, and has taken the trouble to explain for them such names as Petrarch, Boc- 
caccio, and Rousseau, to say nothing of the host of names of lesser repute that are mentioned 
necessarily. 

Another most valuable feature is the bibliography that accompanies each chapter. These 
bibliographies average three or four pages, and they will be of service, especially to students 
majoring in the field. 

This volume is designed, according to the publishers, for two different courses: 1) the 
course in classical Spanish Literature (‘“‘the Golden Age’’); (2 in combination with Vol. II. 
for a survey course in Spanish literature. As would be expected, the first volume devotes the 
greatest amount of attention and space to the writers of the Golden Age; but it does not, to 
any great degree, fail to deal sufficiently with the important writers of earlier periods. The 
greatest fault of this nature lies in the author’s too brief treatment of the Marquis of Santillana. 

A few other slight defects are apparent. Mere mention is made of certain pieces of Old 
Spanish literature, like La vida de Santa Maria Egipciaca, and the Disputas; only El cantar de 
Mio Cid is treated as an example of epicry, but the treatment of this work is admirable; Arabic 
influence is passed over too briefly and quickly, and the author realized this himself when he 
wrote ‘‘Esto no es sino un resumen superficial (and indeed it is) de una situaci6n histérica 
enormemente compleja.” 

A few general statements by Professor del Rfo seem to call for some slight modification: 
“el poeta de espiritu individual que aspira conscientemente a hacer arte con sus propios senti- 
mientos puede decirse no aparece en la literatura castellana posiblemente hasta Garcilaso en 
el siglo XVI,” p. 25 (what about the Marquis de Santillana in the 15th century?) ; ‘“Todos los 
temas de la cultura religiosa de su tiempo estén representados en la obra de Berceo.” (there 
were a great many religious themes in those times); ‘‘A realizar la unidad religiosa se encamina 
el establecimiento en 1478 de la Inquisicién,”’ (might it not be well to point out, and thus cast 
a little favorable light on this subject, that the Inquisition was not at its incipiency a Spanish 
creation, as many students firmly believe, but the invention of a pope in 1272?). 

All in all, the Historia de la literatura espatola does what it was meant to do, . . . estudiar 
y resumir la evolucién de la literatura espafiola... It presents a thorough coverage of the 
liter ature and of the men and women who composed that literature, and it tries to develop 
in the student an appreciation of the greatness, the importance, and the scope of Spanish 
literature from its earliest stirrings to the eve of its classical period. 

Joun E. KELLER 
The University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Det Rfo Ancet, Historia de la literatura espanola, Vol. II. Dryden Press, 
New York, 1948, pp. xv+309, Price $2.85. 


The title of Volume II, DESDE 1700 HASTA NUESTROS DIAS, means just that, the 
account ending amid the confusion and uncertainty of the post-Civil-War period. For good 
measure there are also chapters on Catal4n and Gallegan literature. As in Volume I, there is 4 
bibliography at the end of each chapter, and a 55 page indice-glosario in the back of the book. 
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In order to understand the author’s purpose and methodology one should read carefully 
the ADVERTENCIA at the beginning of the volume. Professor del Rio begins, 

‘De acuerdo con el propésito hist6rico que indica el tftulo de este libro, hemos intentado 
en él estudiar y resumir la evolucién de la literatura espafiola, caracterizada, como toda evolu- 
cién, por la continuidad de ciertos rasgos distintivos y por los cambios que el transcurso de 
tiempo produce en esos rasgos como resultado de su propio desarrollo o por la influencia de 
diversos factores. 

“Por eso nos, detenemos a definir los caracteres de cada época en lo que tiene de comfin 
con los de las épocas precedentes y en lo que tienen de nuevo y distinto. Dentro de cada época 
estudiamos los fendémenos mds significativos junto con las obras y los escritores que mejor la 
representan.” 


And farther on, 


‘« , . hemos procurado también aludir, a la relacién entre lcs fenémenos literarios, y los 
de otra indole (hist6ricos, artfsticos, sociales, etc.) y a la relacién de la literatura espafiola con 
otras literaturas, siempre que la alusi6n a esas relaciones facilite la com prensién de la obra y la 

2 ; pn . a 
personalidad de un autor o del espiritu de una época.”’ (Italics are the reviewer’s) 


This technique, which is followed throughout the book, is of invaluable aid to the average 
student (whose knowledge of Spanish history and psychology is, at best, hazy), and sets 
Professor del Rio’s work apart from the conventional treatises and manuals. It is not enough 
to learn when and where an author was born, whom he married, his chief works, his style, his 
standing, his chief merits and defects, etc., etc. What one needs to know is why he wrote as he 
did, what criteria he followed, what school of thought influenced him, what was the source of 
his inspiration, what traditions, beliefs, philosophies and tabus moulded his ideas. Such ques- 
tions, and others like them, are adequately answered in this book. As a result, the reader sees 
the different authors and their works against a panoramic background which, while never 
shouldering aside the main theme, is always present. That background is a sort of social and 
intellectual history of the Spanish People. Consequently, with a knowledge of the forces which 
shaped the careers of the different authors, the times in which they lived, how they felt about 
things, etc., etc., the reader is much better able to understand the works themselves. 

It would be unfair and even presumptuous to attempt to criticize this work. We all have 
our ‘‘pets’”’—i.e. certain genres, movements, authors and works to which we attach an import- 
ance that may or may not be given them by others. Hence, we are prone to judge a literary 
history by the way it handles those items on which we believe a special emphasis should be 
laid. For this reason, those who like the conventional manual would condemn Professor del 
Rio for his more or less unconventional treatment of the subject, while those who always wel- 
come what is new and unusual will accord him the highest praise. Some might think that he 
gives too much attention to the scholars, thinkers, philosophers and critics, and not enough 
to the purely creative literare. Those chiefly interested in the novel and drama might be disap- 
pointed on noting that the only specimen passages quoted are from three or four of the poets. 
The devotees of Pereda or Valera, for example, might think that Galdés got more than his 
just share of space. And so on, ad infinitum. Criticism based on such grounds as the above 
would be of dubious value, because it would represent mere personal opinion, to which we all 
have equal right. 

In his ADVERTENCIA Professor del Rio announced the procedure that he intended to 
follow, and the chief (if not only) question at issue is, Did he or did he not do as he said that 
he was going to try to do? In my opinion, he did. For that reason I consider his HISTORIA 
DE LA LITERATURA ESPANOLA to be a valuable addition to the collection of works on 
this subject. and one which should be read by every student of Spanish Literature who wants 
to discover the real raison d’étre thereof. 

McKENDREE PETTY 
College of Saint Teresa 
Winona, Minnesota 
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Dickinson, G., Mission de Beccarie de Pavie. Basil Blackwell, Oxford, England, 1948, pp. 36. 
Price, 2 6d. net. 

Falls, William F., Le Message Humain de Georges Duhamel. Editions Contemporaines, Boivin 
Cie., pp. 103. 

Hendrix, William S. and Meiden, Walter, Beginning French. Revised Edition. Houghton, 
Mifflin Company, Boston, 1948, pp. xxvii+489. Price, $3.00. 

Macy, Pierre and Grubbs, Henry A., Petits Contes Humoristiques. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1948, pp. viii+-170. Price, $2.65. 

Maurois, André, Patapoufs et Filifers. D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, 1948, pp. xiv+173. 
Price, $1.60. 

Mercier, Germaine et Luzenska, Kunda, Causons S’il Vous Plait. Harper Brothers, New York, 
1949, pp. xx+221. Price, $2.25. 

Pei, Mario A., The French Precursors of the Chanson de Roland. Columbia University Press, 
1948, pp. viii+105. Price, $2.25. 


German 


Boesch, Bruno, Aus Friihmittelhochdeutscher Dichtung. A. Francke AG Verlag, Bern, 1948, 
pp. 71. Price, Swiss franc 3.50. 

Hauptmann, Mann, Hesse, Drei Nobel preistréger. Edited by C. Hill. Harper Brothers, New 
York, 1948, pp. xv+211. 

House, Roy Temple and Malthaner, Johannes, Helles und Dunkles. Ginn and Company, Boston, 
1948, pp. 282. Price, $2.60. 

Mann, Thomas, Ein Tag Aus Dem Schullben Hanno Buddenbrooks. Edited by Lawrence E. 
Gemeinhardt. Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1948, pp. xi+116. Price, $1.00. 

Ranke, Friedrich, Das Nibelungetied, Band 9, Altdeutsche Uebungs texte. A. Francke Ag., 
Verlag, Berne, pp. 80. Price, Swiss franc 3.50. 

Siebenschein, Hugo, Goethe und Masaryk. A. Francke Ag. Verlag, Bern, 1948, pp. 56. Price, 
Swiss franc 4.20. 

Spoerl, Heinrich, Man Kann Ruhig Dartiber Sprechen. D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, 
1948, pp. vii+194. Price, $1.40. 


Italian 


Dante Alighieri, Inferno. Translated and Edited by Thomas G. Bergin. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, New York, 1948, pp. vii+122. Price, 30 cts. 

Goldoni, Carlo, 1 ventaglio, Edited by Vicenzo Cioffari and John Van Horne. D. C. Heath 
and Company, Boston, 1948, pp. iv+85. Price $.68 (paper bound). 


Spanish 

Altamirano, Ignacio Manuel, Clemencia. Edited by Elliott B. Scherr and Nell Walker. D. C. 
Heath and Company, Boston, 1948, pp. xii+226. Price, $1.60. 

Berkowitz. H. Chonon, Pérez Galdés—S panish Liberal Crusader. The University of Wisconsin 
Press, Madison, 1948, pp. xi+499. Price, $6.00. 

Bolinger, Dwight L., Intensive Spanish. Russell Press, Philadelphia, 1948, pp. xviii+466. 

Comisién Nacional de Cooperacién Intelectual, Argentina en Marcha, Buenos Aires, 1947, 
pp. 466. 

Jarrett, Edith Moore, Practice Exercises and Review Tests (To accompany El Camino Real). 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1948. pp. 94. 
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Oelsschlager, Victor R. B., Poema del Cid. verse and prose. Dept. of Spanish, Newcombe 
College, Tulane University, New Orleans, 1948, pp. vi+-145. 

Pérez Galdés, Benito, Crénica de la Quincena. Edited by William H. Shoemaker. Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, New Jersey, 1948, ppl vii+140. Price $2.50. 

Pittaro, John M., Episodios Histéricos. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1948, pp. vi+94. 
Price, $.96. 

Walsh, Donald D., Cuentos y Versos Americancs (Revised edition of previous work entitled 
Cuentos y Versos Americanos, 1942). W. W. Norton and Company, New York, 1948, 
pp. xili+210. 

Wofsy, Samuel A., Spoken and Written Spanish. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1948, 
pp. ix+226. Price, $2.75. 


Other Languages 


Gershevsky, Noah D., Scientific Russian Reader. Pitman Publishing Corporation, New York, 
1948, pp. vii+209. Price, $3.50. 

Heimer, Helge, Mondial—An International Language. A. B. Gleerupska Universitetsbok- 
handeln Lund, Sweden, 1947, pp. xxiii+64. Price, 2/— 

Lee, Donald W., Functional Change in Early English. George Banta Publishing Company, 
Menasha, Wisconsin, 1948, pp. ix+128. Price, $2.50. 

Pargment, Lila, Beginner’s Russian Reader. Pitman Publishing Company, New York, 1948, 
pp. xi+209. Price, $2.75. 

Pop, Sever, Grammaire Roumaine. Editions A. Francke S. A., Berne, pp. x+457. Price, Swiss 
franc 23. 

Sterne, Aasta, English Loan Words in Modern Norwegian (A Study in Linguistic Borrowing 
Process.) Published for the Philological Society, Oxford University Press, London, 
England. George Cumberlege. pp., xv-+222. Price, $5.00. 

Urbanski, Edmund Stephan, Breve Historia de la Literatura Polaca. Editorial Pax, Mexico, 
D. F., 1946, pp. 190. 

Wogan, Daniel S., A Literatura Hispano-Americana No Brasil: 1877-1944. Louisiana State 
University Press, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 1948, pp. 98. Price, $4.00. 








